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The  Homecoming  spirit,  always 
at  its  height  during  the  football 
game,  explodes  in  the  form  of  a 
"Yea  Ohio"  from  former  Oho 
University  Cheerleader  Kendall 
Query.  Now  a  public  relations 
man  in  Pittsburgh,  Mr.  Query 
was  head  cheerleader  for  the 
1929  football  team,  which  ob- 
served its  2'>th  anniversary  at 
the  19^4  Homecoming. 
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more   visitors 


WE'RE  EXPECTING  to  have  more  visitors  to 
the  alumni  office  in  the  future.  Some  of  you 
who  have  wearied  at  the  three  flights  of  stairs  to  our 
humble  habitat  and  then  vowed  to  .scratch  our  office 
from  your  "places  to  visit"  list  may  re-consider 
when  you  hear  the  news. 

They're  installing  an  elevator  in  Cutler  Hall. 
If  you  detect  a  touch  of  stuttering  in  th-th-this 
writing,  b-blame  it  on  the  air  hammers  working 
right  outside  the  door.  Workmen  are  blasting  their 
way  through  the  wall  and  are  almost  to  the  promised 
land — an  elevator  shaft  provided  by  designers  of 
great  foresight  who  directed  the  renovation  program 
here  several  years  ago. 

Manasseh  Cutler  v.'ould  no  doubt  stare  in  be- 
wilderment if  he  could  watch  what  can  be  done 
to  the  inside  of  his  building  without  changing  the 
exterior  one  bit.  He  would  probably  feel  a  great 
pride  in  the  fact  that  the  appearance  of  his  monu- 
mental structure  continues  to  be  preserved. 

The  university  can  expand  from  here  to  the 
Ohio  River,  but  it  will  still  look  like  "home"  to  re- 
turning alumni  as  long  as  Cutler  Hall  stands 
proudly  at  the  hub  of  the  changing  wheel. 

So  "ride"  up  and  see  us  some  time.  Wc  .ire  al- 
ways glad  to  have  alumni  visit  us.  and  very  often 
wc  can  give  you  information  about  old  OU  friends. 
Since  you  already  subscribe  to  the  Alumnus  you 
won't  have  to  worry  about  getting  your  arm 
twisted. 

Which  brings  up  a  subject  dear  to  our  hearts. 
Subscriptions  to  The  Ohio  Alumnus. 

Officers  of  the  Alumni  Association  are  anxious 
to  expand  the  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
increasing  number  of  alumni — to  build  up  clubs  and 
do  more  for  alumni  still  unorganized.  Such  a  pro- 
gram takes  increased  revenue,  and  revenue  for  the 
Association  comes  from  subscriptions  to  the  maga- 
zine. Besides,  any  consciencious  editor  wants  to 
build  the  best  circulation  possible. 

So  we're  asking  you  to  help  us  out.  The  best 
possible  promotion  for  subscriptions  is  personal  con- 
tact, and  with  readers  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
try that  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  Alumnus 
staff.  If  you  know  an  alum  in  your  city,  will  you 
call  him  and  tell  him  about  the  magazine?  Usually 
a  phone  call  or  a  visit  is  worth  a  year's  supply  of 
mailing  pieces. 

If  you  are  really  interested  in  helping  us  with 
our  circulation  problem,  contact  the  president  of 
your  alumni  club.  Alumni  Secretary  Marty  Hecht 
has  inaugurated  a  subscription  contest  among  local 
chapters  that  offers  individual  prizes.  If  there  is 
no  club  in  your  area,  write  to  Secretary  Hecht  for 
particulars. 

A  big  increase  in  circulation  during  the  coming 
campaign  would  be  exceedingly  helpful  to  the  entire 
.ilumni  program,  and  wonderful  for  the  editor's 
morale. 
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For  its  final  major  sesquicentennial  event  of  tf)e  year  Oil  leads 
an  educational  movement  of  enduring  value  witf)  a   .   .   . 


(conference   K^n  ^J^ianer  C^ducutlon 


THE  NEXT  DECADE  will  see  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  "College-age"  population  of  the  United  States.  That 
fact  is  not  in  itself  startling,  since  our  universities  have  seen 
it  approaching  for  several  years. 

But  it  can  very  easily  become  alarming  if  the  proper 
preparations  are  not  begun  now.  Grade  and  high  schools  have 
already  felt  the  increase  brought  about  by  the  upsurge  in  the 
birth  rate  during  World  War  II.  Their  problems  are,  in  many 
cases,  all  too  familiar  to  parents  and  school  administrators. 

This  year  Ohio  University's  freshman  class  was  the 
largest  in  the  school's  history.  Future  enrollments  will  continue 
to  set  records.  So  the  time  to  begin  preparations  for  a  "college 
boom"  is  now. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  extremely  significant  that  Ohio 
University's  last  official  sesquicentennial  event  should  be  an 
enduring  contribution  to  the  future  of  education.  It  is  of 
further  significance  that  the  oldest  university  in  the  Northwest 
Territory  should  he  a  leader  in  the  movement  to  meet  this 
new  problem  facing  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Conference  on  Higher  Education,  which  will  be  held 
at  OU  November  9-10,  brings  together  representatives  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  educational  societies,  and  alumni,  for  a 
first-hand  look  at  the  major  problems  of  Higher  Education  in 
Ohio. 

One  of  the  major  sesquicentennial  events  of  the  year, 
the  Conference  features  an  address  by  The  Hon.  Harold  E. 
Stassen,  director  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration, 
as  well  as  reports  of  studies  which  have  been  carried  out  over 
a  period  of  many  months. 

Dr.  Horace  T.  Houf,  OU  professor  of  philosophy  who 
was  given  an  honorary  membership  in  the  Alumni  Association 
last  June,  is  in  charge  of  the  affair.  Taking  part  in  the  two- 
day  conference  will  be  the  presidents  of  all  5,^  Ohio  colleges, 
their  wives,  approximately  20  presidents  of  colleges  from 
other  states,  and  I  5  executive  secretaries  of  national  societies 
and  education  organizations. 

Ohio  University  alumni  are  cordially  invited  to  attend 
the  sessions,  and  a  large  number  are  expected  to  be  present. 
Other  guests  will  be  university  trustees  and  their  wives,  repre- 
sentatives from  several  newspapers,  two  representatives  from 
each  of  the  state  universities  (in  addition  to  the  presidents, 
who  are  delegates).  Gov.  Frank  J.  L.iusche,  and  the  chairmen 
of  the  state  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  Committees 
on  Education. 

President  John  C.  Baker  will  preside  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion on  Tuesday,  November  9.  At  that  time  reports  on  the 
"Expected  Increase  of  College-age  Population"  and  the  "Ex- 
pected Enrollment  in  Ohio  Colleges  and  Universities"  during 
the  next  decade  will  be  presented. 

A  discussion  at  the  end  of  that  session  will  be  led  by 
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HAROLD    E.    STASSEN,    United    States    director    of    Foreign    Operations 

Administrotion,    will    be    the    featured    speaker    at    a    convocation    closing 

tfie    two-day   Conference    on    Higher    Education    Novennber   9-10. 


President  Howard  L.  Bevis  of  Ohio  State  University. 

On  Wednesday  the  delegates  will  hear  and  discuss  re- 
ports on  "Equalizing  Higher  Educational  Opportunity  in  Ohio 
— Scholarships  and  Student  Aid"  and  "Teaching  Citizenship 
and  Democracy  in  Ohio  Colleges." 

Mr.  Stassen  will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  a  con- 
vocation in  Memorial  Auditorium  Wednesday  evening, 
November  10. 

A  reception  and  a  musicale  will  be  held  for  delegate's 
wives  at  the  conference,  and  the  Ohio  University  Symphony 
Orchestra,  conducted  by  Dr.  Karl  Ahrendt,  will  give  a  con- 
cert at  8:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  November  9. 
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A  colorful  parade  and  a  galaxy 
of  Homecoming  events  overcame 
a  catastrophe  on  the  gridiron. 
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THE  QUEENS  were  lovely.  The 
dance  was  packed.  Alumni  filled 
the  second  floor  of  the  Center  at  the 
President's  Reception.  Every  seat  was 
taken  at  the  luncheon.  There  was  stand- 
ing room  only  for  the  fireworks  display. 
A  record  crowd  filled  the  stadium  for 
the  game.  In  the  University  Center  a 
beaming  alum,  back  for  the  first  time  in 
six  years,  summed  it  up  with  "I  th'nk  I 
saw  everyone  I  ever  knew  here  today." 

That  was  Homecoming,  1954.  The 
Bobcats  lost  the  game  to  a  powerful 
Miami  eleven,  but  the  sadness  was 
short-lived.  Before  spectators  had  left 
the  stadium  the  sting  of  defeat  was  lost 
in  the  midst  of  hand  shaking  and  back 
slapping. 

Each  of  the  Sesquicentennial  Home- 
coming events  was  well  attended  and 
well  received.  Court  Street  was  filled 
long  before  parade  time.  The  floats, 
most  of  them  representing  a  combination 
sesquicentennial  —  football  theme,  re- 
ceived hearty  ovations.  Heads  appeared 
in  almost  every  window  along  the  way, 
and  three  ingenious  coeds  were  seen 
struggling  toward  a  suitable  vantage 
point,  carrying  a  12-foot  step  ladder. 

Again  the  University  Center  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  main  attractions  for 
returning  graduates  who  remembered 
the  old  Student  Union  and  thought,  per- 
haps, they  were  "born  50  years  too 
soon.""  All  during  the  weekend  the 
lounges  of  the  Center  were  the  main 
meeting  places  of  old  friends. 

Small  group  meetings  like  the  party 
for  the  1929  football  team  and  the  jour- 
nalism breakfasts  were  held  at  various 
times.  The  fun  started  early  and  lasted 
late.   It  was  Homecoming. 
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University  Center, 


ANNA    PEARL    McVAY,    '92,    OU's    third    oldest    living    alumno 
A   GROUP   of   old    friends   talk   over   former   years   at   OU    while   waiting    to   go   Into  watched    her  first  football   game   at  the   1954   Homecoming.  With 

the  Center  Ballroom  for  the  Alumni  Luncheon  Saturday  noon.  her   Is  Wayne   Ward. 


GIGANTIC  FIREWORKS  displays  featured  the  pep  rally  in  Ohio  btadiun 


FIRST    PLACE    in    the    women's    division    o(    the 

flooj     contest     went     to     this     entry     by     Alpha 

Gamma   Delta. 


To  OU's  Past 


Two  -EXTRAS'"  which  caught  the 
fancy  of  Homecoming  celebrators 
were  the  fireworks  display  and  the 
"Musical  Omnibus." 

Comb'ned  with  the  regular  Friday 
night  pep  rally,  the  fireworks  display 
brought  gasps  of  approval  from  young 
and  old.  The  faces  of  Manasseh  Cutler 
and  Rufus  Putnam  were  outlined  in 
bright  fireworks.  Cutler  Hall  and  the 
number  "150"  glowed  brightly.  Then 
the  fireworks  burst  forth  in  a  football, 
flanked  by  a  Redskin  and  a  Bobcat. 

Between  the  featured  displays  were 
unusual  rockets  that  zipped  hack  and 
forth  across  the  football  field,  exploded 


unexpectedly,  whirled  and  disappeared, 
then  started  again,  just  as  they  seemed 
to  be  burned  out. 

The  "Omnibus"  brought  many  re- 
quests to  make  it  a  regular  Homecoming 
event.  Coeds  strutted,  the  Oh'o  Univer- 
sity band  played,  the  Men's  Glee  Club 
sang,  and  even  the  spectators  got  into 
the  act  as  the  history  of  OU  was  re- 
viewed in  song. 

A  wide  variety  of  acts  kept  the  show 
moving.  Interwoven  into  the  pageant 
were  soncs,  dances,  group  singing,  the 
showing  of  color  slides  of  new  buildings, 
the  recorded  voice  of  the  university's 
oldest  living  alumnus.  Dr.  Philip  Zenner, 
and  many  others. 
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CAN    CAN    GIRLS    represented    rhe    Gay    Nineties    in    the    "Musical    Omnibus"    presentation    o\    Ohio 
University's    history. 


THiS  GOAL  LINE  stand  preceded  the  fatal  fumble  that  broke  th 
backs  of  Ohio's  Bobcats  and  led  to  a  46-13  Miami  victory.  Miami 
Quarterback  DImitroff  is  stopped  cold  on  fourth  down,  but  Ohio  lost 
the  ball  on  their  first  play  from  scrimmage  and  Miami  went  over  for 
the  touchdown  that   broke  un  early  7-7  tie. 

Wlctmi  46-Oliio  13 

By  Rowland  Congdon 

Now  THAT  the  Mid-American  Conference  championship  has  been 
all  hut  recorded  in  the  books  for  Miami's  Redskins,  it  becomes  time 
to  sec  what  is  ahead  for  Ohio  University's  Bobcats  the  remainder  of  the 

The  Homecoming  game  with  Miami,  of  course,  was  the  big  one 
iyi4  season. 

And  the  Redskins  gained  sweet  revenge  for  OU's  7-7  tie  of  19'>,i  which 
gave  the  Widdoes  crew  the  conference  championship. 

A  newcomer  in  first  place  regalia  this  year,  Kent  State,  was  in  con- 
tention until  October  16  when  the  Bobcats  played  their  best  ball  game 
of  the  year  at  Kent  and  downed  the  Golden  Flashes  14-7. 

With  four  games  remaining  now,  including  the  trip  to  Boston  to 
play  Harvard,  the  Bobcats  stand  at  four  wins  and  one  loss.  It  looks  as 
though  they  can  at  least  match  the  six  wins  of  the  past  two  seasons  and 
perh.ips  surpass  them. 

If  so,  it  would  be  the  first  Widdoes-coached  team  to  gain  more  than 
six  wins  in  a  single  season.  In  five  years  of  coaching  at  OU,  no  Widdoes 
team  has  had  a  losing  season,  however. 

After  Harvard  the  Bobcats  have  yet  to  meet  Western  Michigan, 
Bowling  Green  and  Marshall.  Each  of  the  latter  three  should  be  wins 
for  OU,  but  Marshall  has  been  a  jinx  in  the  past  and  could  be  again. 

To  date,  the  team  has  risen  above  the  expected  results  for  a  squad 
composed  of  as  many  as  28  sophomores  out  of  47  players.  Only  nine 
seniors  are  on  the  squad  and  11  lettermen,  and  with  a  good-tooking  fresh- 
man team,  OU  might  be  set  for  several  years. 

OU's   MARCHING   BAND   rounds  the  corner  at  the  front  o(  the   Homecoming   Parade. 

■^>  1-S      'f     'I     '? 


SEMED    ON   THE   sidelines   were   members   of  Ohio   University  ; 

team   that   went   undefeated   through    nine   games. 
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HALFTIME  CEREMONIES  included  presentation  o(  the  winning 
(loot  trophy  to  Acacia  Fraternity  (above),  and  an  address  by 
Russell   P.   Herrold,   president  o(  the  Alumni  Association. 

IN    THE    FOREGROUND    ol    Ohio    Stadium's    record    crowd 
President   Baker   and   guests. 


(This   month   the   Alumnus   is   pleased   \o   preseni 

the    first    of    two     articles     in     which     Dr.     Idus 

Murphree      examines      one      of     the      important 

scholastic  issues  of  the   day — Ed.) 


TT  IS  A  COMMONPLACE  to  recog- 
J-  nize  that  the  schools  are  only  one 
among  many  institutions  which  shape 
the  minds  and  thinking  of  citizens. 
Teachers  are  as  aware  as  anyone  of  the 
"educational"  influences  outside  the 
schools  which  determine  the  attitudes, 
ideas,  and  civic  demeanor  of  students. 
As  all  teachers  know  who  face  a  fresh- 
man class  for  the  first  meeting  in  Sep- 
tember, students  are,  at  least  in  some 
sense,  already  "educated." 

Students  come  to  college  with  a  set 
of  ideas — not  always  the  same  set  or  a 
consistent  one — with  ways  of  thinking 
and  reacting,  with  habits  of  thought  and 
outlook  formed  under  a  variety  of  con- 
ditions and  by  nonacademic  influences. 

Education  is  always  re-education,  re- 
education that  begins  with  a  product 
already  formed.  There  is  never  the 
prospect  of  starting  anew;  and  by  the 
mere  act  of  enrolling  in  a  university, 
those  who  pay  their  fees  are  not  miracu- 
lously transformed  into  "students." 

The  multiplicity  of  "educating"  influ- 
ences, obvious  as  it  is,  needs  to  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  limiting  conditions 
under  which  all  schools  set  about  their 
tasks.  To  recognize  this  is  to  save  us 
from  making  the  schools  the  scapegoat 
of  our  shortcomings  and  from  shifting 
a  responsibility  that  ought  to  be  shared 
by  the  family,  the  churches  and  the  com- 
munity to  the  harassed  school  "marm" 
and  the  "egghead." 

To  say  this  is  not  to  excuse  the  schools 
from  their  social  responsibility  and  mini- 
mize their  role  in  educating  for  citizen- 
ship. The  schools  are  the  deliberately 
designed,  consciously  stylized  centers  of 
education  in  our  society.  Education  is 
their  distinctive  business,  and  although 
others  who  teach  may  not  raise  the  com- 
pelling question — What  shall  ws  teach'' 
— teachers  in  schools  can  hardly  fail 
to  do  so. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  teachers  invari- 
ably teach  a  particular  subject  matter  in 
particular  courses  (English  1,  History 
101,  Chemistry  2,  etc.).  But  in  ask'ng 
"What  shall  we  teach?"  teachers  are  also 
asking  something  else;  a  different  kind 
of  question,  and  one  that  asks  for  more 
than  a  catalogue  description  of  the 
curriculum. 

An   Inclusive  View 

It  might  be  phrased  like  this:  What 
is  the  accomplishment  that  we  mem- 
orialize and  celebrate  at  every  gradu- 
ation ritual?  The  parts  that  have  gone 
into  the  making  of  the  whole  are  simply 
and  easily  identified,  but  what  is  the 
whole,  teachers  ask  themselves,  perhaps 


Education 
for 


Citizenship 


in  the  hope  that  the  whole  is  not  the 
mathematical  sum  of  the  parts. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  what  is  the 
residus  of  this  saying  and  doing  in  the 
classroom  that  justifies  the  trivia,  ex- 
pense, energy,  and  devotion,  which 
learning  and  teaching  cost?  When  teach- 
ers thus  take  an  inclusive  view  of  the 
student's  college  career  and  at  the  same 
time  try  to  see  the  potentialities  which 
a  modern  university  offers,  they  arc  not 
only  searching  the  curriculum,  they  are 
searching  their  souls. 

It  is  in  raising  this  kind  of  stock- 
taking question  that  teachers  go  on  to 
talk  about  "teaching  the  whole  man," 
and  for  all  the  grandiose  overtones  that 
cluster  about  that  almost  too  felicitous 
phrase,  it  is  a  controlling  ideal  that 
shapes  the  philosophy  of  much  modern 
education. 

American  universities  intend,  .is  they 
should  and  must,  to  play  their  part  in 
instructing  that  ideal  person. 

But  let  us  be  clear  about  what  we 
mean,  in  this  context,  by  this  ideal 
person  the  whole  man.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  informed,  sober,  and  imagin- 
ative participation  in  civic  affairs — in 
short,  citizenship — is  the  public  vocation 
of  the  "whole  man,"  and  the  vocation  of 
American  universities  is  the  realization 
of  that  ideal. 

Where  the  source  of  power  rests  with 
a  citizenry  of  equals,  as  it  does  in  a 
democracy,  our  public  affairs  and  com- 
munity life  can  hardly  do  with  less  than 
a  humane  and  politically  enlightened 
people.  A  nation  that  prides  itself  on 
its  democratic  heritage  and  counts  its 
chief  civic  virtue  as  "freedom"  cannot 
afford  citizens  who  have  no  intellectual 
roots  in  that  heritage  and  who  are  only 
dimly  aware  of  the  responsibilities  and 
powers  which  freedom  entails. 

Political  illiteracy  and  naivete  are 
serious  limitations  on  democratic  action, 
and  there  is  evidence  enough  that  we  are 
both  politically  illiterate  and  naive.  We 
alternately  suffer  from  a  purely  romantic 
idealism  and  a  too  extreme  pessimism 
concerning  a  democratic  society. 

Nothing    is   more   crippling    to    grass 


roots  democracy  than  the  romanticist's 
fantasy  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
drudgery  and  compromise  of  precinct 
politics.  In  our  enthusiasm  for  demo- 
cracy we  have  created  the  too  comfort- 
able myth  that  since  the  people  are 
sovereign  in  theory,  the  people  always 
rule  in  fact;  and  we  have  seldom  ele- 
vated our  democratic  aspirations  above 
equating  the  respons'bilities  of  citizen- 
ship with  the  casting  of  ballots. 

Party  Politics 

In  a  society  where  almost  nothing  is 
accomplished  politically  except  through 
the  channels  of  party  organization,  we 
sneer  at  "party  politics"  and  refuse  to 
dirty  our  hands  in  what  we  insist  must 
be  a  dirty  business.  We  are  fatally  vic- 
timized by  a  vicious  circle:  we  insist  that 
politics  is  beyond  salvation  and  then  go 
on  to  use  that  discomforting  thought  to 
excuse  our  doing  anything  about  it. 

We  prefer  the  grand  illusion  of  the 
"independent  voter"  who  is  above  party 
and  politics,  while  those  who  are  not  so 
"independent"  settle  down  to  the  busi- 
ness of  running  the  state  in  the  name  of 
us  all. 

We  find  the  safety  of  sophisticated 
superiority  preferable  to  the  tedious 
and  complicated  job  of  keeping  politic- 
ally alert  and  in  touch.  The  answer  is 
not  less,  but  more  politics  with  more  of 
us  acting  like  professionals  on  the  job. 
Civic  inertia  and  paralysis  rationalized 
by  such  cliches  as  "all  politicians  are 
crooks"  is  a  public  disease  of  the  last 
extremity. 

Fortunately,  not  all  knowledge  is  aca- 
demic nor  is  all  knowledge  distilled  in 
textbooks.  But  there  is  no  substitute, 
however  it  may  be  gained,  for  under- 
standing the  machinery  of  politics  and 
the  issues  which  face  the  citizen  who 
chooses. 

Our  inarticulate  and  half-hearted  po- 
litical floundering  as  citizens  may  itself 
be  a  symptom  of  timidity  in  the  face  of 
having  to  choose,  to  make  up  our  minds 
about  problems  that  overwhelm  us:  the 
level  of  farm  parity,   foreign  policy  in 
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Indochina,  atomic  energy  controls,  the 
phice  of  such  projects  as  the  TVA  in 
the  American  economy,  and  the  Hmits 
and  extent  of  civil  liberties. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  the  demands  which 
citizenship  in  the  modern  world  places 
upon  us  all  that  university  courses  in 
history,  government,  psychology,  eco- 
nomics, and  philosophy  become  less 
decorative  and  more  the  substance  of 
education  for  citizenship.  Political  sanity 
is  postulated  on  knowledge  and  under- 
standing, if  not  social  wisdom,  and  it  is 
in  this  sense  that  citizenship  is  the  end 
or  goal  of  the  whole  of  a  university's 
activity. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  universities 
have  ceased  to  be  centers  of  specialized 
training  for  the  professions,  but  that  for 
all  our  diiferences,  we  have  one  profes- 
sion in  common  since  we  are  all  members 
of  one  political  body. 

The  view  that  a  university's  test  of 
fitness  comes  on  those  hectic  days  just 
before  graduation,  when  students  start 
disappearing  from  classes  for  job  inter- 
views, is  short-sighted  and  inadequate. 

And  I  do  not  refer  to  teachers  who 
are  sensitive  about  the  academic  ab- 
senteeism those  interviews  entail.  After 
all,  these  students  are  their  charges,  the 
chief  products  to  which  they  can  point; 
and  the  senior  is  more  likely  to  depart 
with  the  blessings  and  high  hopes  of  his 
teachers  than  not.  (I  have  even  seen  one 
teacher  so  intent  on  getting  in  one  last 
word — the  word  that  is  meant  to  clinch 
the  job  the  student  wants  that  he  es- 
corted the  applicant  to  the  bus.) 

The  trend  of  universities  to  become 
trade  schools,  training  centers  for  turn- 
ing out  precision-tooled  products  (the 
so-called  "tough-minded  view  of  the 
realist"  would  dispense  with  the  non- 
sense of  the  humanities  and  the  social 
sciences)  now  meets  resistance  from  a 
new  quarter,  from  the  man  who  sits  on 
the  other  side  of  the  desk  at  an  inter- 
view. 

Even  so  sacrosanct  a  preserve  as  the 
standard  courses  prescribed  for  premedi- 
cal  students  has  become  the  subject  of  a 
searching  reappraisal,  not  the  require- 
ments in  biology,  anatomy,  physics,  and 
chemistry,  but  the  courses  that  in  a 
crowded  three  years  look  so  dispensable 
to  a  man  who  wants  above  everything 
else  to  wield  a  scalpel  and  wield  it  well. 
I  have  just  taught  a  small  class  in  in- 
troductory philosophy  largely  made  up 


of  premcdical  students.  We  analyzed 
and  struggled  with  materialism,  idealism, 
the  nature  of  good  and  the  highest 
good,  free-will,  and  man's  place  in  na- 
ture. It  would  be  presumptuous  to  claim 
too  much  for  that  course.  But  is  there  a 
better  time  for  young  men  to  be  intro- 
duced to  those  ideas  and  problems  than 
when  they  are  immersed  in  the  physical 
sciences  and  eighteen  years  old? 

The  Whole   Man 

As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  argued 
that  there  is  a  substitute  for  technical 
proficiency  or  that  the  schools  must  not 
do  all  in  their  power  to  equip  students 
with  the  techniques  of  their  trades. 

Nor  would  anyone  deny  that  good 
engineers  build  good  bridges  without 
having  read  Homer  and  Plato  and 
Mill's  essay  On  Liberty,  but  the  imagin- 
ation has  been  by  that  much  crippled 
and  the  mind  neglected. 

The  "whole  man"  has  been  neglected, 
and  the  engineer  is  not  always  bent  over 
the  drawing  board  and  showing  his 
expertness  with  a  slide  rule.  He  is  not 
always  acting  out  his  professional  role 
as  an  engineer.  He  is  a  father,  a  hus- 
band, a  churchman,  the  man  who  lives 
next  door,  the  program  chairman  of  his 


Dr.  Idus  L.  Murphree,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  social  science, 
has  an  intense  interest  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  importance  of  teach- 
ing students  the  responsibilities  of  mod- 
ern citizenship.  As  chairman  of  the  OU 
general  studies  program,  he  has  been 
working  to  see  that  students  majoring 
in  engineering  and  other  of  the  applied 
sciences  are  able  to  get  at  least  a  basic 
introduction  to  the  social  sciences. 

Dr.  Murphree's  interest  in  this  pro- 
gram dates  back  to  the  years  he  was 
identified  with  a  similar  project  at 
Columbia  University,  where  he  taught 
for  three  years  and  received  his  Ph.D. 

A  native  of  Waco,  Texas,  Dr.  Murph- 
ree received  his  B.A.  and  M.A.  Degrees 
from  the  University  of  Texas.  He  was 
a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  later 
a  University  Fellow  at  Texas,  and  held 
the  Wendell  T.  Bush  Fellowship  at 
Columbia. 

During  World  War  II  Dr.  Murphree 
served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Assigned  to  the  staff  of  the  Battleship 


service  club,  the  loc.il  director  of  the 
Red  Cross,  a  Republican  or  Democrat,  a 
voter. 

It  is  this  man  who  is  enlightened  and 
informed  by  the  humanities  and  the 
social  sciences;  it  is  his  grasp  of  issues 
and  ability  to  distinguish  the  trifling 
from  the  crucial,  his  imagination  and 
boldness  which  is  at  stake  in  what  is 
broadly  called  "general  education." 

But  "general  education"  is  obviously 
a  misnomer.  No  education  is  general. 
We  are  far  more  likely  to  learn  piece- 
meal, by  particulars,  in  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  particular  assignments  that 
get  made,  seemingly  without  end,  by  the 
well-meaning  old  gentleman  standing  at 
the  blackboard  in  Ellis  Hall. 

What  is  legitimately  meant  by  general 
education  is  that  there  are  some  basic 
courses  which  ought  to  form  the  core  of 
any  man's  education  if  he  is  not  to  be 
less  than  human  in  the  community  of  his 
fellows.  And  these  courses  are  general, 
not  that  they  are  vague  and  without 
focus,  but  that  they  cut  across  the  tra- 
ditional lines  of  pedagogy. 

(In    the    December    issue    of    the    Alumnus,    Dr. 
Murphree    discusses    the    steps    Ohio    University 
is   taking    to    meet   this   critical    need    for   citizen- 
ship education.) 


Division,   he  saw  action  in  nine  South 
Pacific  campaigns.  H;-  has  been  at  Ohio 

University  s'nce  19^1. 
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By  Prof.  Paul  Fontaine 

NO  ONE  approaches  music  with  an 
open  mind.  This  is  possible  with 
neckties  or  gardening,  golf  or  astronomy, 
but  not  music.  This  is  not  to  he  decried 
but  accepted. 

The  reason  is  that  all  of  us  have 
heard  music  of  some  sort  since  our  in- 
fancy and  have  developed  preferences 
which  in  time  sour  into  prejudices.  I 
have  my  own  prejudices;  for  instance, 
I  feel  that  all  crooners  should  be  shot. 

It  may  be  that  I  am  guilty  of  another 
prejudice  in  rejecting  the  common  prac- 
tice of  dividing  all  music  into  "classical" 
and  "popular."  Such  a  sweeping  division 
is  frustrating  to  scholars  of  music  who 
think  of  classical  music  in  a  much  more 
restricted  sense. 

It  is  equally  clear,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
there  also  is  something  wrong  with  the 
contemporary  use  of  the  word  "popu- 
l.ir."  Music  for  the  masses  is  now  manu- 
factured by  a  voracious  and  reckless  en- 
tertainment industry  on  a  scale  that  con- 
ceivably could  endanger  the  status  of 
composition  as  a  fine  art. 

The  air  is  full  of  assembly-line  effu- 
sions and  we  are  told  that  these  are 
"popular."  "Hits"  are  fabricated  to 
order.  Yet,  if  one  of  these  concoctions 
catches  the  popular  fancy  and  lingers 
for  six  months,  it  is  very  much  an  ex- 
ception. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  meet  the  un- 
mistakable implication  that  so-called 
"classical"  music  is  not  for  the  musically 
untutored  and  can  be  understood  only 
by  those  possessing  profound  musical 
knowledge. 

This  is  an  erroneous  notion.  The  writ- 
ing of  music,  to  be  sure,  requires  some 
technical   knowledge,  but  one  may  en- 


Can  a  person  who  does  not  possess  a  knowledge 
of  music  appreciate  classical  con) positions? 
"Yes,"  says  this  qualified  musician — author. 


joy  it  without  this.  Among  my  friends 
are  several  individuals  who  know  not 
one  note  from  another,  yet  can  discuss 
music,  even  the  most  involved  music, 
with  confidence  and  intelligence. 

They  have  acquired  a  wide  back- 
ground through  listening  to  the  best  that 
the  art  has  to  offer.  They  own  record 
players,  have  built  up  extensive  libraries, 
and  have  made  themselves  expert  judges 
of  what  is  good  both  in  composition  and 
performance.  Anyone  who  is  mentally 
mature  and  not  spiritually  dwarfed  can 
do  likewise. 

There  is  no  need  to  worry  about  a 
teacher.  Great  music  has  a  way  of  teach- 
ing itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  music 
came  from  the  common  man.  All  the 
great  masters  were,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, men  of  humble  birth,  who  re- 
mained humble  throughout  their  lives. 
This  fact  is  not  without  significance  and 
should  be  pondered  by  those  who  fear 
that  great  music  is  beyond  them. 

I  have  been  asked  many  times  what 
to  listen  for  in  music.  The  answer  is 
simple:  listen  first  of  all  to  the  principal 
themes.  There  will  be  no  mistaking  them 
for  they  are  almost  always  presented 
early  in  the  composition. 

All  enduring  music  is  based  on  strong 
themes,  which  are  heard  many  times  in 
most  cases.  The  established  musical  forms 
are  dependent  on  repetition.  Consider 
the  fugue,  the  rondo,  the  sonata,  the 
symphony,  the  classic  variations,  even 
the    opera.    Many    excellent    books    ex- 


plaining these  forms  are  available. 

Form  in  music  is  not  a  complicated 
subject,  though  the  content  of  the  music 
itself  may  be  complex.  The  varied  treat- 
ment of  these  themes,  through  changes 
of  key,  harmony,  or  rhythm,  may  be 
the  test  of  a  composer's  ability  and  often 
affords  the  most  intriguing  passages  of 
an  entire  work. 

To  anyone  interested  in  acquiring  a 
listening  mastery  of  great  music,  I  sug- 
gest Mozart  as  a  starter.  His  overture  to 
the  Marriage  of  Figaro,  for  example,  is 
as  easy  to  assimilate  as  Alexander's  Rag- 
time Band.  Then  try  his  symphony  in  G. 
Minor. 

Move  then  to  Schubert  and  Beeth- 
oven. The  masterpieces  of  these  men  are 
popular  in  the  truest  sense.  They  have 
been  performed  countless  thousands  of 
times,  and  recordings  are  constantly  be- 
ing made  of  them.  They  live  because 
they  have  survived  the  competition  that 
exists  within  the  repertory  itself. 

That  is  to  say,  no  better  music  has 
come  along  to  displace  them.  The 
moment  you  begin  to  enjoy  them  the 
cycle,  composer  to  performer  to  listener, 
is  complete.  The  music  has,  in  fact  begun 
to  express  you. 

What  to  listen  for  in  music?  Why 
not  then  listen  for  yourself.  Once  you 
can  appreciate  the  finest  compositions  of 
Bach  or  Brahms  (to  mention  but  two) 
you  can  never  be  fooled  very  much 
about  what  is  good  and  what  is  not. 
Certainly  you  can  never  be  debauched. 
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Citations  Of  Merit 

Displayed  in  the  lobby  of  the  Uni- 
versity Center  are  two  Citations  of 
Merit  which  help  tell  the  story  of  Ohio 
University's  contributions  to  the  field 
of  education. 

A  citation  was  presented  to  the  uni- 
versity on  October  9  by  the  Ohioana 
Library  Association,  making  OU  the 
first  institution  in  the  state  to  be  so 
honored  twice.  The  first  citation  was 
received  in  1948. 

Alumni  as  well  as  faculty  members 
and  students  share  credit  for  the  dis- 
tinction, because  the  success  of  the  ses- 
quiccntennial  scholarship  fund  played  an 
important  part  in  the  Association's 
decision. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Volwiler,  chairman  of  the 
OU  History  Department  and  a  member 
of  the  Library  Association  Board  of 
Trustees,  said  the  unusually  successful 
fund  drive,  plus  other  lasting  contribu- 
tions of  the  past  year,  were  responsible 
for  the  citation. 

The  hand  lettered  inscription  on  the 
Citation  reads:  "To  The  Ohio  Univer- 
sity, Rich  in  her  years  and  blest  of  her 
children.  For  keeping  the  torch  of  learn- 
ing aflame  during  the  long  difficult  years 
of  old  when  other  colleges  were  letting 
it  fall,  and  For  striving  forward  in  these 
present  troublous  times  with  youthful 
vigor  and  mature  determination,  The 
Martha  Kinney  Cooper  Ohioana  Library 
Association  proudly  presents  its  Cita- 
tion for  Meritorious  Service  in  the  Field 
of  Education  for  1954." 

The  previous  award  was  given  OU 
for  inaugurating  the  statewide  contest  in 
Ohio  history,  government,  and  citizen- 
ship, which  is  now  taken  by  approxi- 
mately 5,000  high  school  students 
annually. 


OU  Band  Performs 

Ohio  University's  marching  band 
traveled  to  Cleveland  October  2  for  the 
Migration  Day  football  clash  between 
Ohio  University  and  Western  Reserve. 
With  them  were  more  than  700  enthusi- 
astic students  who  joined  alumni  from 
the  Cleveland  area  to  provide  a  cheering 
section  larger  than  that  of  the  home 
team. 

Band  members  have  been  gathering 
voluntarily  on  the  steps  of  the  Univer- 


sity Center  each  Friday  before  football 
games  to  play  for  pre-game  pep  rallies. 

This  year  there  are  108  students  in 
the  marching  band,  directed  by  Charles 
E.  Minelli,  At  halftime  ceremonies  dur- 
ing the  Reserve  Game  the  band  gave  a 
preview  performance  of  their  Homecom- 
ing show. 

Then  on  October  23,  at  halftime  of 
the  Homecoming  game,   the   band   took 

A  picture  story  of  the  preparations  lead- 
ing to  a  big  halftime  Ohio  University 
band  show  will  appear  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  Alumnus. 

to  the  field  in  a  colorful  musical  pageant 
depicting  the  history  of  Ohio  University. 

Starting  with  the  formation  of  a  stein, 
the  band  played  "There  Is  A  Tavern  In 
the  Town"  in  memory  of  the  1802  meet- 
ing in  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern  in 
Boston  when  plans  for  Ohio  University 
were  begun. 

Next  band  members  formed  a  map  of 
Ohio,  staggering  slightly  to  the  tune  of 
"How  Dry  I  Am,"  representing  the  old 
story  that  slightly-intoxicated  surveyors 
got  the  locations  for  the  campus  and  th: 
state  hospital  confused. 

Formations  of  a  tepee  and  a  peace 
pipe  were  accompanied  by  unmistakable 
Indian  music  before  the  band  formed 
an  outline  of  Cutler  Hall  and  played 
"Green  Is  The  Springtime." 

The  formation  of  a  man's  smiling  face, 
together  with  the  tune  "There's  Nothing 
Like  A  Dame"  told  of  the  admission  of 
OU's  first  coed.  Margaret  Boyd.  Wind- 
ing up  the  show,  the  band  went  into  a 
"JCB"  in  honor  of  President  John  C. 
Baker,  and  then  formed  an  interlocking 
"OU"  for  the  playing  of  the  alma 
mater. 


First  Big  Dance  Held 

"Special  Edition,"  the  1954  News- 
paper Ball  held  October  2  in  the  Llni- 
versity  Center  Ballroom,  introduced  a 
new  campus  dance  band  whose  musi- 
cians will  be  familiar  to  many  alumni  of 
recent  years. 

Known  as  "The  Ohioans,"  the  band 
is  a  combination  of  several  former  band 
leaders  and  arrangers,  some  of  them 
back  as  graduate  students.  Leaders  of 
the  group  are  Al  Horsky  and  Dick 
Cumberland.    Wib    Lanning    and    Jack 


HEAD   DRUM    MAJOR   for   the   Ohio    University 

marching   band   is  Ronald   Owens,  a   junior  from 

Cincinnati. 


Pierson,  both  former  campus  band  lead- 
ers are  included  in  the  band's  personnel, 
and  well-known  vocalist  Jo  Keen  sings 
with  the  group. 

The  Newspaper  Ball,  which  is  spon- 
sored annually  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro- 
fessional journalism  fraternity,  is  the 
first  big  dance  of  the  Ohio  University 
social  year. 

The  building  project  (jn  East  Green 
continues  at  a  rapid  pace  with  construc- 
tion of  two  more  dormitories  (numbers 
six  and  seven)   already  underway. 

One  of  the  dorms  will  be  located  at 
the  end  of  the  East  Green  Mall,  and  the 
other  at  the  bottom  of  Mulberry  Street. 
Long-range  plans  call  for  the  completion 
of  12  housing  units  to  surround  a  mall 
and  pond  in  the  East  Green  area. 

Razing  of  the  remaining  frame  bar- 
racks, familiar  to  students  of  the  late 
1940"s,  will  be  started  soon.  By  the  end 
of  the  year,  according  to  present  plans, 
only  three  of  the  temporary  buildings 
will  be  standing.  Another  men's  dorm- 
itory is  already  out  for  bid. 


Radio  Calile  Built 

Campus  Radio  Station  WOUI  is 
strengthening  its  reception  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  cable  connecting  dormi- 
tories. The  station  is  a  wired  wireless, 
and  the  new  cable  will  bring  improved 
reception  to  the  dorms  and  also  to  resi- 
dents near  the  cable. 
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"Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  be- 
ing necessary  to  good  governnneni  and 
the  happiness  o(  nnankind,  schools  and 
the  means  ol  education  shall  forever  be 
encouraged." 


TAKING  HIS  THEME  from  this 
familiar  quotation  from  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  President  John  C.  Baker 
pointed  to  the  future  responsibilties  of 
universities,  in  the  opening  convocation 
of  the  school  year  October  6. 

Speaking  to  students  and  faculty 
members  assembled  at  Memorial  Audi- 
torium for  the  annual  President's  Con- 
vocation, Dr.  Baker  told  of  the  prob- 
lems in  a  university's  preparation  for  a 
"demanding  future,"  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  The  Happiness  of  Man- 
kind, which  he  described  as  "the  goal  of 
all  change.  " 

"Let's  not  forget  that  three  fourths  of 
the  world  do  not  participate  to  any  large 
extent  in  the  happiness  of  mankind." 
the  president  said. 

The  absence  of  it  is  the  cause  of  pres- 
sures in  our  country  and  of  the  unrest  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  he  said,  with 
the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world  in  particular  lacking  this  and 
wanting  it  above  everything  else. 

With  Dr.  Baker  on  the  speakers'  plat- 
form were  Joseph  B.  Hall,  president  of 
the  Ohio  University  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  Art  Aspengren,  president  of  the 
Student  Council.  The  program,  marking 
the  opening  of  the  second  half  of  the 
sesquicentennial  year,  was  proceeded  by 
an  academic  processional  of  faculty 
members. 

Elaborating  on  the  problems  of  the 
nation's  universities.  President  Baker 
cited  a  study  of  college-age  students  in 
Ohio.  From  the  3  7  "i  ,000  of  19 '54  the 
figure  will  increase  to  462,000  in  1960 
and  732,000  in  1970. 

He  then  noted  the  responsibility  of 
excellence  in  teaching.  "The  pressure  of 
large  enrollments  and  the  need  for 
quality  instruction  creates  strong  con- 
flicting forces  .  .  .  the  very  press  of  num- 
bers will  tend  to  make  it  more  difficult 
to  raise  the  quality  of  instruction. 

"The  future  of  Ohio  University  lies 
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HEADING    the    ocademic    processional    preceding    the    President's   Convocation    October   6    ore    Art 

Aspengren,    president   of   Student   Council,    President   John   C.    Baiter,    and   Joseph    B.    Hall,    president 

ol  the   OU    Board   o(  Trustees. 


not  in  great  numbers,  but  in  having  a 
deserved  reputation  for  excellence. 

Another  issue,  citizenship  and  leader- 
ship is  needed  in  a  world  demanding 
"the  happiness  of  mankind."  Dr.  Baker 
told  his  audience: 

"You  as  citizens  in  this  world  must 
learn  to  separate  real  leaders  from  charl- 
atans, the  true  from  the  false,  and  the 
proper  answer,  painful  though  it  may 
be,  from  the  one  that  leads  to  chaos. 

"You,  too,  as  an  individual  must  have 
the  courage  to  stand  boldly  for  what  is 
right.  In  addition,  you  must  learn  what 
it  is  that  the  great  mass  of  under- 
privileged people  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  demanding  now  and  help 
them  get  it,  not  keep  it  from  them.  Only 
then  are  we  enlightened  leaders  for  this 
country — for  mankind." 

Among  nations  as  among  individuals. 
Dr.  Baker  explained,  we  must  have 
friends.  "We  get  them  and  keep  them 
not  by  being  tough,  but  by  understand- 
ing them  and  their  problems,"  he  said. 

"Great  forces  —  moral,  political,  and 


scientific  —  have  brought  our  world  to 
a  great  crisis.  And  the  war  which  may 
destroy  us  can  be  ignited  anywhere." 
the  president  warned. 

"For  that  reason,  we  dare  not  drift 
far  from  our  past  which  brought  great 
welfare  to  individual  man  and  holds  out 
the  brightest  hope  to  mankind.  The  roots 
of  this  University  and  this  nation  are 
deep  in  political  and  social  change,  and 
American  idealism  .  .  .  can  lead  per- 
manently to  a  better  world. 

"Our  success  will  depend  upon  the 
number  of  individuals  in  this  country 
willing  to  stand  against  mediocrity  and 
group  passion  and  courageously  fight 
for  those  principles  which  made  this 
country  what  it  is  today. 

"These  characteristics  of  true  citizens 
in  the  modern  world,  therefore,  must  be 
come  the  objectives  of  university  edu- 
cation." 

The  president  concluded  by  calling 
"the  happiness  of  mankind"  the  answer 
to  the  "Reactionary  forces  now  rampant 
in  the  world." 
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Dr.  Hanson  Dies 

Dr.  C.irl  e\  Hanson,  ..nc  of  Ohu> 
University's  most  popular  professors  and 
a  member  of  the  faeulty  sinee  1929,  died 
of  a  heart  attack  September  1,  while 
vacationing  in  the  East. 

Chairman  of  the  OU  Department  of 
Finance  in  the  College  of  Commerce, 
and  Professor  of  Banking  Finance,  Dr. 
Hanson  was  always  active  in  university 
affairs  and  had  served  on  numerous 
campus  committees.  He  d'cd  at  the  home 
of  a  cousin  in  New  Britain,  Connecticut. 

Dr.  Hanson  received  his  bachelors 
degree  from  Superior  State  Teachers 
College  at  Superior,  Wisconsin.  He  was 
awarded  a  masters  degree  and  Ph.D. 
from   the   University   of   Iowa. 

In  1929  Dr.  Hanson  joined  the  Ohio 
University  faculty  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  finance.  He  became  an  associate 
professor  in  1940  and  a  full  professor 
in  1943.  For  many  years  he  served  as 
business  adviser  for  the  OU  Post. 

Among  Dr.  Hanson's  academic  honors 
were  memberships  in  Beta  Gamma 
Sigma,  an  honorary  commerce  frater- 
nity, and  the  Order  of  Artus,  honorary 
economics  society.  He  was  the  author  of 
three  books  on  finance,  the  last  of 
which  is  yet  unpublished. 

Surviving  are  Mrs.  Hanson  and  a 
daughter,   Nola. 

Key  Positions  Filled 

Two  Ohio  University  professors,  one 
of  them  an  OU  alumnus,  have  been 
appointed  to  positions  left  vacant  by  the 
July  22  death  of  Dr.  Victor  White- 
Da.  B.  A.  Renkenberger 
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house.  They  are  Eugene  Jennings,  who 
becomes  coordinator  of  veterans  affairs, 
and  Dr.  B.  A.  Renkenberger,  advisor  to 
foreign  students. 

Dr.  Renkenberger,  who  received  his 
bachelors  degree  from  OU  in  1924  and 
his  masters  degree  in  1931,  is  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages. A  native  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  received  his  Ph.D.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

Well  qualified  for  his  new  position. 
Dr.  Renkenberger  has  served  four  years 
as  director  of  foreign  study,  which  in- 
cludes dealing  with  exchange  students 
and  arranging  summer  travel  programs. 


Eugene  Jennings 


He  will  be  advisor  t(j  64  foreign  students 
from  30  countries. 

The  new  foreign  student  advisor,  who 
has  been  on  the  OU  faculty  since  1930, 
has  made  four  trips  to  Europe  and 
traveled  in  Mexico  and  Canada.  He  has 
also  studied  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Ohio  State  University,  and  Laval 
University  in  Quebec  City,  Canada. 

Mr.  Jennings,  an  assistant  professor 
of  piano,  is  not  unfamiliar  with  veterans' 
problems.  During  three  years  with  the 
Navy  in  World  War  II,  he  .saw 
duty  in  the  South  Pacific  area  of 
operations. 

The  new  coordinator,  who  will  be 
working  with  some  52?  veterans  fin  the 
campus  this  year,  is  a  native  of  Arnold, 
Kansas.  He  came  to  OU  as  an  instructor 
in  piano  on  September  1,  1950,  and  was 
promoted  to  assistant  professor  last  year. 
He  holds  bachelor  and  masters  degrees 
in  music  from  the  University  of  Kan.sas. 


}lm  leaves 


iO  years  ago — Ohio  University  met  an 
increasing  demand  for  courses  in  news- 
paper writing  by  creating  a  Department 
of  Journalism,  and  hiring  as  its  director 
a  young  man  who  had  begun  corres- 
pondence work  for  newspapers  at  the 
age  of  11,  had  edited  his  own  paper 
before  he  was  20,  had  been  a  sports 
editor,  drama  critic,  publicity  director, 
syndicate  writer,  lecturer,  college  pro- 
fessor, and  world  traveler,  in  addition 
to  earning  bachelor  and  masters  degrees 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  His 
name:  George  Starr  Lasher. 


25  years  ago — The  OU  Bobcats  launched 
a  football  campaign  that  was  to  bring 
them  9  victories  without  defeat,  undis- 
puted first  place  in  the  Buckeye  Con- 
ference, and  national  recognition.  Coach 
Don  Peden's  gridders  piled  up  305 
points  to  13  for  their  opponents,  and 
four  Bobcats,  Quarterback  Ray  Singer. 
Fullback  Chick  Young,  End  John  Bram- 
mer,  and  Guard  James  Papritan  were 
given  honorable  mention  in  the  New 
Yor\  Telegram's  all-American  selections. 


20  years  ago — The  campus  was  shocked 
at  the  death  of  Dr.  Elmer  Burritt  Bryan, 
who  was  in  his  fourteenth  year  as  pres- 
ident of  Ohio  University  when  he  suc- 
cumbed to  a  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Trus- 
tees named  Dr.  Edwin  Watts  Chubb 
acting  president. 
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FOR  THE  FIRST  time  m  150  years 
there  is  available  to  Ohio  University 
alumni,  students,  faculty  members,  and 
friends  a  complete  and  authentic  his- 
tory of  the  University. 

The  late  Thomas  N.  Hoover,  'O^,  for 
39  years  professor  of  history  at  his  alma 
mater,  is  the  author  of  a  274-pagc  book 
pubHshed  this  summer  as  a  feature  of 
the  University's  sesquicentennial  observ- 
ance. 

Entitled  "The  History  of  Ohio  Uni- 
versity," the  volume  opens  with  the  fas- 


OU's   former  Alumni  Secretary  takes 
a    look    at    the    past    with    the     .    .    . 


hoover     history 


By  Clar\  E.  Williams,  '21 


cinating  story  of  the  conception  of  the 
University  in  the  minds  of  Revolutionary 
War  veterans,  tells  how  the  establish- 
ment of  the  University  was  delayed  by 
the  Indian  Wars,  records  the  numerous 
crises  of  the  early  years,  and  then 
moves  in  chronological  order  through 
the  administrative  eras  of  the  14  presi- 
dents of  the  University. 

Dr.  John  C.  Baker,  president  of  Ohio 
University  since  1945,  writes  in  the 
foreword  that  the  book  "adds  to  a  fuller 
understanding  of  America." 

The  history  was  published  by  the 
Ohio  University  Press,  v/hose  first  publi- 
cation earlier  this  year  was  Charles  Allen 
Smart's  "The  Green  Adventure,"  a  h's- 
torical  drama  of  the  University's 
founding. 

The  new  history  is  not  only  of  great 
value  from  a  documentary  standpoint, 
but  it  stands  "on  its  own"  as  a  literary 
production  of  easy  and  intriguing  read- 
ability. Like  "The  Green  Adventure,"  it 
is  being  purchased  by  many  persons  who 
have  never  been  closely  or  directly  con- 
nected with  Ohio  University. 

That  an  institution  as  venerable  and 
as  distinguished  as  ours  should  have  gone 
so  long  without  a  work  of  this  sort  has 
been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many.  This 
lack  of  a  comprehensive  coverage  of  uni- 
versity fact  and  lore  explains  why  gener- 
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This  is  the  first  in  a  series  ol  review- 
type  articles  that  Mr.  Williams  has  been 
asked  to  write  for  THE  OHIO 
ALUMNUS,  relative  to  the  newly- 
published     History    of    Ohio    University. 


ations  of  students  have  come  to  the  cam- 
pus and  ultimately  left  it  VvJithout  learn- 
ing much  more  about  their  university, 
historically,  than  what  they  gleaned 
from  the  masthead  of  the  student  news- 
paper— that  Ohio  University  was  estab- 
lished in  1804  and  is  the  oldest  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  in  the  Northwest 
Territory. 

The  late  Dr.  Clement  L.  Martzoltf, 
"07,  professor  of  history  and  part-time 
alumni  secretary,  wrote  "Ohio  Univer- 
sity, the  Historic  College  of  the  Old 
Northwest,"  together  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  historical  sketches  and  biographies, 
and  the  late  Dr.  Charles  W.  Super, 
eighth  president  of  the  University,  auth- 
ored a  small  volume  entitled  "A  Pioneer 
College  and  Its  Background,"  but  all 
were  abbreviated  presentations  of  his- 
torical data  and  none  was  published  for 
general  distribution. 


Professor  Hoover  gathered  material 
for  his  book  over  a  long  span  of  years 
and  used  it  occasionally  in  classroom 
lectures  and  in  addresses  before  alumni 
groups  and  on  Founders'  Day  programs. 
It  was  not  until  the  years  immediately 
preceding  and  following  h-s  retirement 
from  teaching,  in  1947,  that  intensive 
effort  was  given  to  the  book  form  of 
presentation.  Unfortunately,  however, 
ill  health  prevented  completion  of  the 
work,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  others  to 
write  the  concluding  chapters  of  the  his- 
tory and  to  prepare  it  for  submission  to 
the  printer. 

Acknowledgements  are  made  in  the 
"Foreword"  to  several  competent  per- 
sons who  aided  in  the  final  draft,  but 
essentially  and  m  major  part  the  book  is 
"the  Hoover  history,"  and  it  will  always 
stand  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  its  prin- 
cipal author,  Thomas  Nathanacl  Hoover. 
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Cards  Being  Sold 

AGAIN  THIS  ycir  members  of  the 
Athens  Chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women  are 
selling  Christmas  Cards  in  order  to  fi- 
nance an  Ohio  University  scholarship. 
The  annual  sale  of  the  popular  cards, 
each  of  which  has  a  drawing  of  an  Ohio 
University  scene,  now  supports  a  yearly 
scholarship  as  well  as  furnishing  a 
contribution  to  the  AAUW  National 
Fellowship  Fund. 

This  year  the  front  of  the  card  is  a 
drawing  of  the  drinking  fountain  behind 
Cutler  Hall,  done  by  Professor  L.  C. 
Mitchell,  director  of  the  School  of  Paint- 
ing and  Allied  Arts  at  OU. 

Orders  for  the  cards,  which  sell  for 
$1.00  per  dozen  (plus  H  cents  for 
postage),  can  be  placed  with  Miss 
Erma  Anderson,  McGuifey  Hall,  Ohio 
University. 


Coffee  Hour  Held 

ALUMNI  FROM  the  Akron  and 
Cleveland  areas  got  together  after 
the  Ohio  University-Kent  football  game 
October  16  for  a  coffee  and  doughnut 
party  in  the  Kent  State  Student  Center. 
There  were  137  alumni  present. 

Door  prizes,  including  copies  of  "The 
Hoover  History"  and  "The  Green  Ad- 
venture," OU  Wedgwood  plates,  and 
playing  cards  were  given  away  during 
the  coffee  hour. 

Because  of  the  success  of  the  party. 
Alumni  Secretary  Marty  Hecht  has 
made  plans  to  hold  similar  get-togethers 
after  other  football  games. 


Fellowships  Offered 

IF  YOU  are  qualified,  you  may  be  the 
recipient  of  a  fellowship  for  advanced 
study  or  research  offered  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Women 
for  the  academic  year  1955-56. 

Twenty-seven  fellowships,  ranging 
from  $2,000  to  $3,500  are  being  offered 
American  women  by  the  association.  In 
general  the  $2,000  fellowships  are  a- 
warded  to  young  women  who  have  com- 
pleted residence  work  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  or  who  have  already  received  the 
degree;  the  $2,500-$3,500  awards  to  the 
more  mature  scholars  who  need  a  year 
of  uninterrupted  work  for  writing  and 
research.  Unless  otherwise  specified  the 
fellowships  are  unrestricted  as  to  sub- 
ject and  place  of  study. 

Applications  and  supporting  materials 
must  reach  the  office  in  Washington  by 
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Dear  Fellow  Alumni: 

I  don't  know  how  many  were  back  for  Homecoming  —  it  would  be 
impossible  to  even  make  an  estimate  —  but  I  can  say  s-ncerely  that  I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  it  before. 

If  there  was  ever  any  doubt  about  alumni  participation  in  the  year's 
observance  of  Ohio  University's  150th  anniversary,  it  must  certainly  have 
disappeared  into  the  jubilation  of  Homecoming.  Statistics  say  there  are 
about  20,000  OU  graduates,  and  it  almost  seemed  that  we  were  all  back. 
It  was  a  wonderful  sesquicentennial  feeling  and  a  great  tribute  to  our 
alma  mater. 

As  was  true  at  the  other  featured  scsqui  events,  we  were  entertained 
royally,  and  certainly  had  no  trouble  in  re-capturing  the  spirit  of  OU  which 
all  of  us  remember. 

It  seems  fitting  that  now,  in  the  wake  of  a  weekend  of  reminiscence, 
Ohio  University  should  close  out  its  year  of  sesquicentennial  events  with  a 
program  dedicated  to  the  future.  Obviously  not  as  many  of  us  will  be  able 
to  get  back  to  OU  for  the  Conference  on  Higher  Education  November  9-10. 
But  I  think  we,  as  alumni,  should  be  aware  of  what  the  conference  means, 
and  I'm  certain  that  alumni  who  can  arrange  to  attend  will  find  the 
visit  extremely  worthwhile. 

The  conference  brings  together  top  educators  for  a  study  of  the 
problems  colleges  and  universities  will  face  in  future  years.  Reports  that 
will  be  made  are  the  results  of  research  carried  on  for  more  than  a  year. 

Alumni  are  invited  to  attend  any  or  all  of  the  sessions,  and  I  hope 
some  of  you  will  be  able  to  get  there. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  a  great  Homecoming,  wasn't  it! 
Sincerely, 

Russell  P.  Herrold 

President,  Ohio  University  Alumni  Association 


December  15,  1954.  For  detailed  inform- 
ation concerning  these  fellowships  and 
instruction  for  applying,  address  the 
Secretary,  Committee  on  Fellowsh-'p 
Awards,  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women,  1634  Eye  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Portsmouth  Officers 

OFFICERS  of  the  Portsmouth 
Alumni  Chapter  for  1954-55  are 
William  J.  Richards,  '47,  president;  Eu- 
gene Brown,  '50,  and  Paulene  Waldon. 
'22,  vice-presidents;  George  Stowell,  '40. 


secretary;  Arnold  Mason,  '43,  and  Mary 
Krausz,  '36,  treasurers. 


St.  Louis  Officers 

"DOBERT  SNYDER,  '39,  of  iCirk- 
-LV  wood,  Missouri,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  chapter  of  the 
OU  Alumni  Association.  He  will  be  as- 
sisted during  the  coming  year  by  Vice- 
President  John  Boros,  '41.  Secretary 
Mrs.  Edgar  O.  Galyon  (Betty  Sauer. 
'44)  and  Treasurer  Harley  Swartz,  '24. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  year  was  held 
on  October  9. 
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THE  WHISTLE  sounds.  A  roar  goes  up  from  the 
erowd.  Down  the  field  charge  11  men.  The  pigskin 
<ails  end  over  end  into  the  waiting  arms  of  an  eager  half- 
hack,  and  the  game  is  underway. 

At  the  top  of  the  stadium  a  battery  of  men  go  to 
work.  By  the  time  the  scampering  halfback  has  been  pulled 
dov.n  on  the  30-yard  line,  his  run  has  been  recorded  on  a 
statistics  sheet,  charted  by  a  scout,  described  by  a  sports 
editor,  broadcast  by  a  radio  announcer,  transmitted  on  a 
teletype  ribbon,  and  filmed  by  a  movie  camera. 

Before  he  can  get  back  into  the  huddle  both  coaches 
are  listening  to  "birds-eye-view"  reports  of  the  downfield 
blocking. 

The  Press  Box — for  six  days  a  week  a  lonesome  retreat 
silhouetted  peacefully  against  a  background  of  blue  sky 
and  white  clouds — suddenly  becomes  a  center  of  furious 
activity  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

A  spotter  shouts  "Ahlberg  returning  the  kickoff"  and 
the  sounds  of  typewriters,  shuffling  papers,  and  mumbled 
conversations  blend  into  a  steady  drone  that  will  last  until 
the  final  gun. 

Less  than  a  minute  after  the  end  of  the  first  quarter, 
each  man  in  the  press  box  receives  a  mimeographed  copy 
of  the  play-by-play.  At  least  three  other  times  during  the 
game  similar  sheets  bringing  the  action  up  to  date  are 
distributed. 

The  game  goes  on.  Neckties  are  pulled  down.  The 
press  box  becomes  cluttered  with  cigarette  butts,  empty 
coke  bottles,  and  discarded  scraps  of  paper.  Handkerchiefs 
are  brought  out  and  patted  against  perspiring  brows.  But 
the  steady  clatter  shows  no  let-up. 

Then  comes  the  final  gun  and  the  last  minute  scramble 
to  gather  up  charts  and  statistics  sheets.  By  the  time  the 
stadium  crowd  disappears  the  noise  of  the  press  box  has 
stopped.  Almost  as  quickly  as  it  started  the  excitement  dies, 
and  the  lonely  press  box  fades  into  its  week  of  obscurity. 


^         ^ 


SCOUTS    f. 
poirs 


future  opponents  often  work  !n 
;  man  watching  through  field  glasses, 
the  other  charting  formations. 


MOVIE  of  the  game  is  shot  by  Neil  D    The 

associate    professor  of  engineering   drawing 
expert  amateur  photographer. 
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press  Dox,  remodel- 
ed   in     1952,    stands    peacefully 
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FROM  HIS  SEAT  in  the  upper  tier  o(  the  press  box  Backfleld  Coach 
Jim  Snyder  (inset)  telephones  observations  (evidently  favorable)  to 
Assistant  Athletic  Director  Dutch  Trautwein,  sitting  on  the  sidelines 
with  Athletic  Director  and  Head  Coach  Carroll  C.  Widdoes. 


RADIO   STUDENTS    broadcast    play-by-play   descriptions   o(   home   gomes   over        SECOND     BROADCASTING     booth     is     provided     (or     radio     stations 

Ohio     University     Station     WOUI.      Several     established     sports     broadcasters        representing    opposing    teoms.    When    no    other   stations    broadcast,    OU 

started  in  this  booth  in  the  upper  deck  of  the  OU  press  box.  radio     students     describe     gome     onto     tope     recorder     in     foreground. 


TELETYPE     MACHINE     sends     play-by-play     of     the     Ohio     University— Xavler 

game   directly   to   the   "Cincinnati  Times   Star."   A   reporter  for  the   Cueen   City 

newspaper,    almost    completely    hidden    in    background,    "talks"    the    gome    to 

teletype   operator. 


AFTER   THE    GAME    only    Dick    Bitters,    left,    director   of    | 
Rowland   Congdon,   center,   othletic   publicity   director   wh 
of  the    press   box;   and   one   out-of-town   reporter   re 
ends  before   phoning   wire  servicf 


charge 
to   tie   up   loose 


November,     1954 
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1898 

Dr.  Josephus  Tucker  Ullom  was  one 
of  five  founders  of  the  National  Tubercu- 
losis Association  present  at  a  recent  SOtli 
anniversary  meeting  in  Atlantic  City.  Dr. 
Ullom  became  one  of  the  association  found- 
ers while  he  was  a  young  physician  working 
on  the  staff  of  the  Phipps  Institite  for  the 
Study   of   Tuberculosis. 

1904 

Dr.  Floyd  Coultrap  maintains  his  medi- 
cal practice  in  Toledo,  as  well  as  serving 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Mercy  and  St.  Luke's 
Hospitals.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  Ohio  State 
Medical  Association,  and  the  Northern  Tri- 
State   Post   Graduate   Medical    Society. 

1912 

Gail  Patterson,  formerly  a  missionary  in 
India,  is  now  living  at  the  Methodist  Home 
at   Marionville,   Missouri. 


Grace  Bateman  Rucker  (Mrs.  Robert) 
of  Westerville,  has  been  elected  second  vice- 
president  of   La   Sertoma   International. 

Dr.  Bruce  Lineblrc  retired  in  August 
after  27  years  as  professor  of  biology  at 
Lake   Forest   College. 

1917 

Anna  McCabe  was  featured  recently  in 
a  newspaper  article  appearing  in  the 
Coshocton  (Ohio)  Tribune.  An  English  and 
Latin  teacher  in  the  Coshocton  High  School, 
Miss  McCabe  was  cited  in  the  article  for 
her   many   community   activities. 


1922 

Kathleen  Scott  Boyd,  secretary  to  the 
OU  dean  of  women  for  the  past  year,  is 
teaching  science  at  Laurelville,  Ohio  Hi:;h 
School. 

1923 

Elizabeth  Green  Hardy  (Mrs.  Frank 
G.)  is  teaching  high  school  at  Reading, 
Massachusetts.  She  did  substitute  teaching 
for  several  years  while  her  children  were  in 
grade  school  before  assuming  a  full-time 
position    this    year. 

William  Amos  Kincaid  is  superintendent 
of    the    Hempstead    (N.  Y.)    Public    Schools. 

Glora  M.  Wysner  will  leave  soon  for 
a  trip  around  the  world  for  the  International 
Missionary    Council. 


William  Darrell  Herron  is  teaching 
at  West  Side  High  School  in  Newark,  N.  J. 

1927 

LuDEL  BoDEN  Sauvaceot  (Mrs.  J.  Paul), 
public  relations  director  for  Peoples  Hospital 
in  Akron,  was  awarded  the  Malcolm  T.  Mc- 
Eachern  bronze  plaque  for  first  place  in 
hospital  public  relations  programs  in  the 
U.  S.  at  a  September  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association. 

Joseph  F.  Riley.  Jr.  is  in  charge  of 
discipline  and  the  recreation  program  at  the 
Elmira,    N.    Y.    Reformatory. 

1928 

Paul     Walton     has    been     named     vice- 


president  in  charge  of  gas  operations  of  the 
National  Gas  and  Oil  Corporation.  His 
offices   are   in   Newark,   Ohio. 

1929 

Alice  Wire,  kindergarten  teacher  in 
Youngstown's  Washington  School,  became 
president  September  1  of  the  Youngstown 
Education  Association,  comprised  of  1000 
teachers   in    the   city   schools. 

1931 

Harry  C.  Mahan,  who  has  spent  eight 
of  the  last  10  years  on  active  duty  with  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  has  returned  to  civilian 
life.  He  has  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Ocean- 
side  Junior  College,  Oceanside,  California, 
where  he  teaches  geography,  sociology,  psy- 
chology, economics,  and  public  speaking  (all 
at  the  same  time),  and  is  faculty  advisor 
to  the  staff  of  the  yearbook. 

1933 

Delbert  E.  Nixon,  superintendent  of  the 
Ohio  State  Juvenile  Diagnostic  Center,  was 
appointed  last  month  to  be  director  of 
Juvenile   Research,   classification   and  training. 

Eleanor  Morrow  is  the  new  president 
of  the   Personnel   Women   of   Cleveland. 

1934 

Clair  E.  Franklin,  principal  of  the 
Trona,  California  Schools,  spent  three  weeks 
at  Clam  Gulch,  Alaska  this  summer  doing 
commercial    fishing. 

1936 

Mary  Elizabeth  Chapman  has  been  em- 
ployed as  foreign  language  and  English 
instructor    at    Rutland    (Ohio)    High    School. 


A  DETAILED  STUDY  ct  thc 
Methddist  Church,  contained  in 
A  handsomely  illustrated  40-page  booklet 
is  the  most  recent  product  of  a  hobby 
that  has  brought  an  Ohio  University 
alumnus  recognition  as  an  authority  on 
the  history  of  reh'gious  symbolism  and 
Bibles. 

The  book,  written  by  Percy  Stout, 
'1.1,  represents  nearly  two  years  of 
preparation  by  the  Hamilton,  Ohio  man, 
who  has  also  compiled  many  records  of 
origins  of  different  religions  and  denom- 
inations. 

Mr.  Stout  began  a  collection  of  his- 
torical facts  about  the  foundation  of 
civilization  in  1940.  He  has  now  accum- 
ulated 144  Bibles  and  Testaments  as 
well  as  150  different  religious  symbols 
and  their  definitions.  The  Bibles,  rang- 
ing in  size  from  two  volumes  weighing 
.^  I  pounds,  to  one  weighing  two-thirds 
of  an  ounce,  date  back  to  167'>,  and 
include  20  foreign  translations  of  the 
Percy  Stout 


Bible   and   New   Testament. 

A  machine  UxA  designer  at  the 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton  Corp.  in  Ham- 
ilton, Mr.  Stout  has  been  an  active 
church  member  for  many  years.  Much 
of  his  religious  knowledge  has  been 
acquired  from  actual  visitations  to 
churches  of  all  denominations  through- 
out the  country,  during  vacations. 
He  has  numerous  scrapbooks  on  varia- 
tions of  the  Cross,  Bibles,  symbolism, 
churches  in  America,  and  other  subjects 
related  to  the  history  of  religion. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  of  his 
collected  and  prepared  works  is  a  5!/2 
by  8  feet  chart,  illustrating  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Bible,  translations,  and  times 
of  religious  b:ginnings  starting  at  2,000 
B.C. 

Mr.  Stout's  son  Don,  who  graduated 
from  Ohio  University  in  1951,  did  the 
photography  work  for  the  new  booklet 
which  IS  being  distributed  by  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  Hamilton. 
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JOHN  F.  KLINDER,  '29,  has  been  pron 
manager  of  Product  Cost  Accounting 
General  Electric  Company's  Locomoti 
Car  Equipment  Department  at  Erie, 
vania.  Since  joining  the  company  imm 
alter  graduating  from  OU,  Mr,  Klin 
been  engaged  in  various  accounting  c 
assignments,  holding  the  position  of  Sl 
— General     Accounting     until     his     pres 


1937 

Marcella  Hyde  Fair  (Mrs.  Charles  H.) 
and  her  husband  returned  this  year  from 
Bavaria  where  Mr.  Fair  served  with  the 
U.  S.  Army.  He  was  retired-  as  a  heutenant 
colonel  in  August  and  the  couple  now  live 
in    Albuquerque,    N.   M. 

Benjamin  Franklin  has  been  named 
principal  of  Point  Pleasant  (Ohio)  Senior 
m^h    School. 

Robert  Latta.  former  superintendent  at 
Mechanicsburg,  is  now  prnicipal  of  Bucyrus 
(Ohio)    High    School. 

1938 

Herbert  Kadison  is  director  of  public 
information  and  education  for  The  Light- 
house, the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind.  He  has  held  the  position  since  re- 
lease from  active  Naval  duty  this  spring. 
Mrs.  Kadison  is  the  former  Mary  Morton, 
"36. 

1939 

Matilda  Heidorn,  formerly  the  director 
of  education  on  the  Island  of  Guam,  has 
been  named  principal  of  Onaway  School  m 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio.  She  has  also  served 
as  principal  in  American  schools  in  Ger- 
many. 


Harry  A.   Bennett 
anon.  Ohio  schools. 


1940 


principal    of   Leb- 


Roberta  Swindell  Burson.  news  staff 
writer  for  the  Marietta  Times  for  the  past 
12  years,  is  back  on  the  OU  campus  as  a 
graduate  assistant   in   English. 

W  ()  V  1:  M  B  E  R  ,       1  9  "i  4 


Hirhirt  J.  Seakwood.  executive  assi.st- 
ant  to  the  president  of  The  Eimco  Corp., 
Tuckahoe,  N,  Y.,  recently  returned  from  an 
annual  visit  to  European  subsidiaries.  He 
leaves  this  fall  for  a  two-month  bu?incss 
trip   to   the   Union   of   South    Africa. 

Roi:er  Dean  has  taken  over  a  Ford 
agency  in  Co!umbu.s,  to  add  to  his  agencies 
in  Chillicothe,  Springfield,  Athens,  Lexing- 
ton,   Ky.,   and    Charleston,   W.    Va. 

1941 

John  A.  McKinven  has  been  made  a 
vice-president  at  Fuller  and  Smith  and  Ross, 
advertising  agency,  in  Cleveland.  He  also 
continues  as  assistant  creative  director,  a 
position  he  has  held  for  several  years.  Mrs. 
McKinven    is    the    former    DoRls    Killinen. 

Ross  S.  Johnson,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Ohio  State  University  Library  last 
year,  is  now  head  librarian  at  Heidelberg 
College. 

1942 

Paul  Kalivoda  is  head  football  and 
basketball  coach  at  Irondale  (Ohio)  High 
School.  His  assistant  is  another  OU  grad. 
Nelson  Freeland,   '."iJ. 

Ed  Darby,  of  Time,  Inc.,  was  among  the 
reporters  covering  President  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower at  his  summer  White  House  in  Denver 
this   summer. 

1943 

D.  Ben  James  was  promoted  in  Septem- 
ber to  the  position  of  city  editor  for  the 
AI{ron  Beacon  Journal.  He  had  previously 
held  the  jobs  of  state  editor  and  promotion 
manager,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  Soap 
Box    Derby    this    year. 

C.  Larry  Halter  athletic  coach  at  lolaiu 
School,  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  hardly  knows 
how  it  feels  to  lose.  His  Junior  High  teams 
during  the  past  six  years  have  never  had  a 
losing  season  in  any  of  the  three  major 
sports  (baseball,  football,  basketball).  In 
basketball  his  teams  have  won  101  while 
losing  7.  Ron  Nakatsuji,  fleet  footed  OU 
baseball    outfielder,    played    under    Larry. 

Martha  E.  Hesson.  a  Bucyrus  High 
School  teacher,  was  awarded  third  honor- 
able mention  in  a  recent  Ohio  Poetry  Day 
Contest.  Several  of  her  poems  have  been 
published. 

Jane  McCullough  is  assistant  professor 
of  institutional  management  and  food  ser- 
vice director  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

1946 

Robert  L.  Williams  is  a  student  in  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Design,  working 
toward  a  masters  degree  in  architecture.  Mrs. 
Williams  is  the  former  Ruth  Alice  Wright, 
'47. 

Frances  Gaylor  has  received  her  Matter 
of  Science  degree  from  Western  Reserve 
University. 


WiLLA  Beall  Clark  is  principal  of  Marr- 
town  Elementary  School,  Parkersburg,  W. 
Va. 

1947 

Edward  L.  Conrad  has  been  appointed 
chief  industrial  engineer  of  Mead  Johnson 
and  Company,  Evansville,  Ind.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  developing  and  maintaining 
manufacturing  standards  for  the  company's 
many    nutritional  and  pharmaceutical  products. 


A  TV  First 

SERVING  I'll  ihc  -stair  nf  the  nitidirs 
first  educational  tclcvisicn  st.ition  is 
an  Ohio  University  graduate  who  has 
the  distinction  of  h:in<i  the  first  man 
ever  to  receive  a  Ph.D.  Degree  in 
televisicn. 

He  is  Dr.  Tr-m  C.  Battin,  ".^i,  pro- 
ducer-director for  TV  Station  KUHT  at 
the  University  of  Houston  A  veteran 
of  five  years  in  educational  TV  (ap- 
pro.ximately  the  entire  life  of  non- 
commercial video).  Dr.  Battin  is  work- 
ing with  the  Texas  station  while  on  a 
one  year's  leave  from  the  University  of 
Florida,  where  he  is  director  of  tele- 
vision. 

Recognized  as  one  of  the  country's 
foremost  authorities  in  his  field,  the 
former  OU  student  takes  special  interest 
in  children's  programs.  His  Ph.D.  thesis 
was  a  voluminous  study  of  the  impact 
of  TV  on  the  habits  of  school  children. 

The  thesis  summarized  the  TV  view- 
ing habits  of  6,000  pupils  in  16  schools, 
and  was  widely  publicized  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Broadcasters,  the  TV  industry's 
most  important  body. 

Dr.  Battin  says  his  own  favorite  pro- 
gram is  Omnibus  (currently  being  di- 
rected by  another  OU  grad.  Tad 
Danielewski,  '50). 

After  graduating  from  Ohio  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Battin  studied  at  Cornell 
and  the  University  of  Michigan,  where 
he  got  his  Ph.D.  in  1951.  He  taught 
at  Michigan  from  1945  until  1949, 
when  he  took  a  leave  of  absence  to 
join  the  production  staff  of  WRGB  in 
New  York.  He  is  scheduled  to  return 
to  the  University  of  Florida  in  Septem- 
ber.   1955. 

Tom  C.  B.\ttin 


Fund  Drive  Progresses 


JUST  TWO  months  remain  in  the 
scsquicentennial  scholarship  fund 
drive  which  has  so  far  netted  more 
than  $365,000.  Prof.  Albert  C. 
Gubitz,  director  of  the  drive,  reports 
that  contributions  are  still  being 
made,  and  that  they  include  not  only 
money  and  pledges,  but  donations  of 
property,  stocks  and  bonds. 

The  drive  has  brought  a  great  deal 
of  recognition  to  Ohio  University  and 
alumni,  the  most  recent  being  a  cita- 


tion from  the  Martha  Kinney  Cooper 
Ohioana  Library  Association  (see 
story  on  page  11),  for  which  the  OU 
Fund,  Inc.  was  largely  responsible. 

Donations  to  the  scholarship  fund 
are  now  30  percent  deductible  from 
income  taxes,  rather  than  the  previous 
20  percent,  Gubitz  said. 

Featured  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of 
the  Alumnus  will  be  an  article  on 
Ohio  University  scholarships  and  how 
students  are  selected  to  receive  them. 


Frank  R.  Weaver,  Jr.  is  a  biology 
teacher  at  Oak  Park  High  School  in  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Dr.  Frank  W.  George,  physician  and 
surgeon,  has  opened  an  office  for  private 
practice    at    Dayton. 


Edgar  W.  Albaugh  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Whiting  Research  Laboratories  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  in  Whiting,  Indiana. 

Kenneth  Bell  is  teaching  languages  at 
Rio    Grande    College. 

Franklin  D.  Sturgeon  is  the  new  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  at  Elkton,  Ohio. 

Julian  McQuiston  is  instructor  of  social 
science  at  Drake  University,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

David  Jaefe.  assistant  United  States  at- 
torney for  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
is  a  prosecutor  on  all  types  of  criminal 
cases  for  the  national  government. 

Bernard  Fiering  is  sales  manager  of  the 
Richland    Aviation    Company,    Cleveland. 


Charles  Evans  has  been  made  results 
engineer  for  the  Philip  Sporn  Plant  in 
Pomeroy,    Ohio. 

Frank  J.  N'awter  has  been  appointed 
state  agent  for  the  Royal-Liverpool  Insur- 
ance Company  in  the  Southeastern  Ohio 
territory. 

Richard  C.  Royal,  winner  of  a  first 
prize  in  the  19.'i4  Allied  Artists  of  West 
Virginia  annual  exhibition,  entered  the 
Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Mich.,  in  September,  where  he  will 
do  graduate  work.  He  was  one  of  28  artists 
invited  to  exhibit  in  the  "New  South"  sum- 
mer   exhibition    at   Norfolk,    Va. 

Don  Fasick  has  re-joined  Robbins  y 
Myers  of  Springfield,  O.  as  a  sales  engineer 
in  the  New  York  office,  after  a  year  in  the 
Navy. 

Robert  Sanders  is  editor  of  TV  Guide 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mrs.  Sanders  is  the  form- 
er  Betty   Weiler,    '45. 

Robert  Bryan  has  been  appointed  district 
manager  of  the  Logan,  Ohio  Monument  Co. 


Harry  Dale  Webb  is  a  design  engineer 
for  the  Jones  y  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Russell  J.  West,  teacher  and  librarian 
at  Clyde,  Ohio,  received  the  Master  of 
Science  degree  from  Western  Reserve  this 
summer. 

Calvin  E.  Siffert  has  been  transferred 
to  the  sales  department  of  Merrick  Lithog- 
raphers of  Cleveland.  His  district  covers 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Cincinnati,  and  Dayton.  Mrs. 
Siffcrt  is  the  former  Norma  Mae  Lynsky,  '48. 

1950 

Theodore  E.  McFarlan  and  Jack  B. 
Apple  received  masters  degrees  this  summer 
from    the    University    of    Pittsburgh. 

John  L.  Zumkehr  recently  joined  the 
Goodyear  Aircraft  Corp.,  Akron,  as  an 
electronic    engineer. 

Ivan  G.  Cirry  is  an  industrial  engineer 
with  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.  in 
Columbus. 


Boyd  W.  Post  is  a  forest  ranger  with  the 
Ohio  Division  of  Forestry,  serving  at  Shaw- 
nee  State   Forest,   largest   in   the   state. 

Winifred  Jean  Lee  is  the  new  professor 
of  music  at  Rio  Grande  College.  She  also 
serves    as    assistant    to    the    dean    of    women. 

Raymond  E.  Nicodemus  is  studying 
foreign  atlairs  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Roy  A.  Blinn,  Jr.  is  a  dental  surgeon 
at   Canton. 

Marionne  Sarver  has  completed  two 
years  of  piano  study  at  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege of  Music,  and  is  teaching  at  Finneytown 
(Ohio)    School. 

Melania  Kuhen.  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Warren,  Ohio  schools,  is  teaching 
American   children   in   Germany. 

John  N.  Bode,  who  was  discharged  from 
the  Army  in  June,  is  teaching  at  Chagrin 
Falls,     Ohio. 

Barbara  Shoemaker.  Elyria,  Ohio  teach- 
er, studied  at  Murray  State  College,  Murray, 
Ky.    during    the    summer. 

Alfred  J.  Corraz  is  a  research  chemist 
with   Hoffman    La   Roche   in   Nutley.   N.   J. 

Ruth  Ellen  Harter  did  graduate  work 
this  summer  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
She   teaches   at   Belpre,   Ohio. 


1951 

Robert  V.  Palko  is  manager  of  a  West- 
ern Auto  Supply  Co.  retail  store  in  Houston, 
Texas.  Mrs.  Palko  is  the  former  Barbara 
A.  Wcller.  The  Palkos  have  a  son  Robert, 
born    December    12,    19.'i3. 

Mickey  Briglia,  former  OU  athlete,  is 
back  at  the  university  as  an  instructor  in 
the    physical    education   department. 


FIRST   LT.   ARTHUR    K.   GOLDSBY,   '52.  a   jet  fighter  pilot,   ha 

Interceptor    Squadron    of    McGhee-Tyson    Airport    near    Knoxviltc 

Air  Force  in  August,  1952,  at  Vance  Air  Fore 


been  assigned  to  the  469th  Fighter 
Tennessee.  He  first  enlisted  in  the 
Base,  Oklahoma. 
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John  F.  Bates.  M.S.,  '.^2,  is  attending  the 
University  of  Minnesota  this  tall  as  a  grad' 
uate  student  in  chemistry.  Mrs.  Bats,  the 
lornier  June  Marks,  ".'iJ,  graduated  magna 
cum  laude  in  dietetics  from  Western  Reserve 
in  June  and  will  interne  at  the  Minnesota 
hospital. 

Dawrence  Skatzes  has  been  employed 
as  superintendent  of  the  Old  Washington 
Schools   in    Guernsey   County.   Ohio. 

George  R.  Nortiirlu'  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  a  staff  position  in  the  Develop- 
ment Department  at  the  Westinghouse 
Atomic  Power  Division  at  Pittsburgh.  He 
was   previously   at  the   Philadelphia   plant. 

Kenneth  B.  Borst  is  a  partner  and 
manager  of  the  Borst-Conaway  Photography 
Studio    in    Hartford,    Michigan. 


Helen    Cowen 
at  Elkhart.  Ind. 


teaching    kindergarten 


Albert  R.  Squibb  heads  the  Industrial 
Arts  Department  at  Glenwood  (Ohio)  Hi^h 
School. 

David  Albert,  a  June  graduate  of  the 
Yale  Law  School,  was  admitted  to  the  Con- 
necticut  Bar   in   July. 


Glenn  E.  Waite  has  been  promoted  to 
the  Sales  Representative  Branch  of  the  Sin- 
clair   Refining    Company. 

Donald  L.  Terry  is  studying  at  the 
Divinity  School  of  Kenyon  College.  Mrs. 
Terry   is   the    former   Louise   Hoak,    '.'iJ. 

Marguerite  H.  Gruber  received  a  Mast- 
er of  Education  degree  from  the  University 
of   Pittsburgh    in   June. 

Jack  H.  Berger.  discharged  in  August 
from  the  Air  Force,  is  in  training  for  work 
as  a  sales  engineer  in  the  Industrial  Sales 
Division  of  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  Mrs. 
Berger  is  the  former  Wanda  Richardson,  ".'>4. 

Al  Gubitz,  Jr.  has  returned  to  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  in  Schenectady.  New 
York,  after  being  discharged  from  the  Army. 
A  first  lieutenant  and  chief  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Division  at  Ft.  Lee.  Va.,  before  his 
discharge,  Al  was  the  author  of  an  Army 
manual   published    in    September. 

Donald  C.  Teske  is  an  electrical  engineer 
with  Lockheed  Aircraft  in  Los  Angeles. 
California. 

John  F.  Bates  is  a  graduate  student  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Merrill  Thoma.s.  who  was  di5char"ed 
from  the  Army  in  July,  has  returned  to  OU 
where  he  is  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Music.  A  First  Sergeant  while  in  the  Arm" 
Merrill  played  trumpet  in  the  Sixth  Armored 
Division  Band.  Mrs.  Thomas,  the  former 
Helen  Ledford.  is  teaching  vocal  music  at 
Nelsonville. 

1953 

Elizabeth  Barker  Kidd  (Mrs.  John) 
was  one  of  28  women  to  receive  diplomas 
in  nursing  from  Grant  Hospital  in  Columbus 
August    7. 

Donald  R.  Eskey  has  been  named  head 
football  coach  at  Springfield  Township  High 
School   in   Amsterdam,   Ohio. 

Mary  Ellen  Roof  is  an  instructor  in  the 
Department  of  Teaching  at  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College. 


OU    ALUMNI,    Worren    Cooper.    '43,    left,    and    Donald    Kinker.    '53,    pose    with    Governor    Frank    J. 
Lousche  at  the  opening  ol  Radio  Station  WPKO.  Pike  County's  first   radio  station. 
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Two  Ohio  University  Alumni 
have  started  the  first  radio  sta- 
tion in  Pike  County  ~  WPKO,  just 
outside  Waverly,  Ohio.  The  partners, 
who  saw  their  dream  of  long  stand' 
ing  come  true  this  summer,  are  War- 
ren Cooper,  '43,  and  Donald  E. 
Kmker,  '53. 

Under  construction  since  last  fall, 
the  station  went  on  the  air  in  July, 
after  several  technical  problems  were 
worked  out  by  the  OU  grads.  Cooper 
is  commercial  manager  and  Kinker 
station   manager  and  chief  engineer. 

Operating  as  "the  voice  of  Ohio's 
atomic  area,"  WPKO  is  licensed  for 
daytime  broadcasting  only  and  its 
open  and  closing  day  depends  on  the 


lon 


hours  of  daylight.  Not  affiliated  with 
any  major  network,  it  runs  trans- 
cribed variety  shows  under  an  agree- 
ment with  the  World  Broadcasting 
System.  Local  news  and  talent  are 
featured  whenever  possible,  according 
to  the  partners. 

A  native  of  Athens,  Cooper  is  the 
S3n  of  Dr.  C.  E.  Cooper,  head  of  the 
OU  Geography  and  Geology  Depart- 
ment until  his  death  three  years  ago. 
The  commercial  manager  and  his  wife 
have  two  children. 

Kinker,  whose  home  town  is  Ports- 
mouth, worked  for  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  before  shifting  to 
full  time  work  on  WPKO.  He  and 
Mrs.  Kinker  also  have  two  children. 


Mark  A.  Serphos  received  the  Master 
of  Science  degree  from  Columbia  University 
this  summer  before  returning  to  his  native 
Aruba,   Netherlands   West   Indies. 

Charles  MacDonald  returned  from  ser- 
vice in  the  armed  forces  this  y.~ar  to  be- 
come coach  at  Middleport  High  School.  He 
replaces  David  Winefordner,  '^\,  who  has 
been  named  football  coach  at  Rawson-Corey 
High  School. 


Eugene  C.  Conlan  is  sales  representative 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  for  the  Youngstown 
Sheet    and    Tube    Co. 

Edward  W.  Flath  is  a  dental  student  at 
Western    Reserve    University. 

James  E.  Vincent,  teacher  of  English, 
drama,  and  speech  at  Chardon  (Ohio)  High 
School,  is  directing  a  community  theatre 
group    in    Grange    County. 


November,     1954 
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ALAN  E,  HIMELICK,  '51  has  been  named  ad- 
vertising ond  sales  promotion  manager  o(  the 
Tectum  Division  of  The  Alliance  Manufacturing 
Company,  with  offices  In  Neworic,  Ohio.  In  his 
r,ew  copa'city,  Mr.  Himelick  directs  all  notional 
advertising,  sales  promotion,  and  publicity  for 
the  company,  which  manufactures  wood  fiber- 
board  moteriols  for  basic  construction.  He  was 
formerly  osslstant  advertising  manager  at  Ram- 
set  Division,  Olin-Mathieson  Chemical  Corp., 
Clevelond. 

1954 

Several  of  this  year's  graduates  are  teach- 
ing school.  Some  of  them  are;  Mary  Bar- 
THELEMY,  Monroe,  Mich.;  Claryce  Buck. 
Bremen;  Mary  Lou  Riepenhoff.  'Wellston; 
Mary  Anne  Troupe,  Lancaster;  Martha 
Evans,  Utica;  and  Betty  L.  Myers.  Santa 
Maria,  Calif. 

Those  attending  graduate  schools  are: 
Herman  Silbiger.  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan; John  Oross,  University  of  Syracuse; 
Thomas  R.  Beebe,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin; and  Mary  Lue  Montoya,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. Lydia  E.  Hydu  is  a  medical  student 
at  Ohio   State   University. 

Carolyn  and  Marilyn  Isch  are  both 
serving  one  year  internships  in  dietetics, 
Carolyn  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and   her  sister  at  Duke   University. 

Kean  Grosenbaugh  has  joined  the  ac- 
counting training  program  of  the  Firestone 
Tire  6?  Rubber  Co.   in  Akron. 

Eleanor  Kristine  Moore  is  a  T'WA  air- 
line  hostess,   working   out  of  Chicago. 

Rosemary  Fisher  Moore  (Mrs.  Harold) 
is  dietetian  at  Ohic  State  University's  Baker 
Hall. 

Jo  Ellen  Goddard  is  a  stenographer  with 
the  FBI,  Department  of  Justice  at  'Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

John  William  Miller  is  with  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich    Company    in    Akron. 

Lawrence  W.  Fox  has  been  appointed 
intern  instructor  in  the  Psychology  Depart- 
ment   at    Bowling     Green     State    University. 
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Jean  Stephen.son.  '.'iO,  to  Dr.  Robert  J. 
Wallace,  an  Ohio  State  graduate  interning  at 
Cleveland  City  Hospital.  At  home;  ^S\l 
Knollwood  Drive,  Apt.  2,  Parma. 

Nancy  Ruth  Thustick,  Columbus,  to  Dr, 
Norman  Atkin,  "49,  University  Heights. 

Hilda  Jane  Ellis.  '36,  to  Archie  L. 
Hirst,  president  of  the  Dairyland  Products 
Co.  in  Madison,  Wis.  At  home;  220  Ken- 
sington  Dr.,   Madison. 

Grace  M.  Marshall,  Dayton,  to  John 
R.  Kirk.  '38,  Portsmouth.  June  19  .At  home: 
Garfield  St.,  Dayton. 

Carol  Dile,  Coshocton,  to  Robert  E. 
DuvALL,  '.^3,  Marietta,  June  12. 

Marilyn  Jean  Betz,  Youngstown.  to  Lt. 
Richard  L.  Jones.  '.^3,  Wise,  Va.,  June  1. 

Margie  Lee  Hoobler,  '-S4,  Canton,  to 
Edward  W.  Flath,  '?3,  Barberton,  June  19. 

Patricia  S.  Yates,  Jackson,  to  John 
M.  Glenn.  '.''3,  Bloomingburg,  June  19. 

Patricia  Secrest,  ".^4,  Manchester,  to 
William  D.  Fullen.  '.''4,  June  13.  At 
home;   68  Mesquite  Street,  Hondo,  Texas. 

Carolyn  Ann  Mills,  Canton,  to  Thomas 
Edwin  McCain.  '.''4,  Canton,  August  14. 

Faith  Kathleen  Johnson,  Painesville,  to 
Claren'CE  Leo  Mackey,  '?^.  Painesville. 
July  24. 

Barbara    Yvonne    White  ''ib.    Athens, 

to    Ralph    Spencer    White.  '.'54,    Athens, 

August    20.    At    home;    4 3.^ 'A  E.    State    St., 
Athens. 

Dana  Helen  Adams,  Athens,  to  Emery 
(Bud)   Schaeffer,  '."^4,  August   14. 

Kathryn  Morris,  "53,  to  Carl  Lynn 
Cameron,  Gallipolis,  September  8.  At  home; 
Jack  Knight  Apartments,  126  First  Ave.. 
Gallipolis. 

Louise  Arlene  Helser,  '.'i4,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich,  to  James  Edward  Betts,  '.''4,  East 
Liverpool,  August  21.  At  home:  313  S.  ICen- 
nilworth.   Oak  Park,   Illinois. 

Jeannette  Ann  Muir,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 
to  B.  Christopher  Sheeler,  '.'^2,  Cleve- 
land Heights,  August  28. 

Nancy  Ann  Glackin,  '."iS,  Frederick- 
town  to  Robert  Leroy  Huggins,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  August  28.  At  home:  Beverly  Manor 
Apt.,   Chesterfield   Court,   Columbus. 

Mary  Lou  Farnsworth,  New  Matamoras  to 
Duane  Dale  Pool.  '53,  New  Matamoras, 
August  22.  At  home;   Beverly. 

Martha  Lee  Bunnell,  Lebanon  to  Paul  L. 
Westerfield,  '48,  Lebanon,  August  21.  At 
home;   209  W.  Orchard  Avenue,  Lebanon. 

Carol  Anne  Askue.  '.^3,  Cleveland 
Heights  to  Lt.  William  Joseph  Ennis,  Terrc 
Haute,  Ind.,  September  11. 

Anet  Nadasdi,  Mayfield  Hts.  to  John  J. 
Smith.  '.^3,  Mayfield  Hts.,  Au.gust  28. 

Susan  Lee  Halloff,  '.55,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 
to  Lt.  Warren  K.  Harnett,  '54,  Shaker 
Heights,  June  26. 


Ruth  Florence  Loomis,  Cleveland,  to  John 
Drennan  Hitchcock,  '50,  South  Euclid, 
August  13.  At  home:  1206  Orchard  Heights 
Boulevard,  Mayfield  Heights, 

Florence  M.  Upham,  Washington,  D,  C, 
ui  Loyal  Gerald  Lundfgard.  '50.  Alliance, 
May   29. 

Gail  Shellenberger.  '47,  Bay  Village, 
to  Daniel  Fetler,  Washington,  D.  C,  July  17. 

Estcllc  Marie  Podsedly,  Cleveland  to 
Andres  Lewis  Duch,  '51,  Cleveland,  July 
24.  At  home;  2230  Althen  Avenue,  S.W. 
Cleveland. 

Constance  June  Kimball,  '51,  Athens 
to  George  Martin  Muehlhauser,  III,  Huron, 
September  11. 

Donna  Belle  Rheinscheld,  Logan  to  Ed- 
ward    L.     Francis,     Logan,     Ohio    September 

II. 

Geraldine  Frances  Jacobs,  '52,  Cleve- 
land Hts.  to  Dr.  Edward  Ro.senstein,  Cincin- 
nati, Augu.st   1  5. 

Lois  Anne  Hey.  '54,  Parma,  to  Gary  Lee 
Bechtel,  Cleveland  Heights  , August  21. 

Rosemary  Fisher,  "53,  Middleport,  to 
Harold    Moore,    Columbus,    Ohio,    September 

Lois  Catherine  Schmidt,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  to 
Dr.  Samuel  R.  Joseph.  '49,  Youngstown, 
August  21.  At  home:  6405  Cleveland  Ave- 
nue., St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lore  Wicke,  to  Lt.  Philip  \'an  Brocklin, 
'53.  July  24. 

Carole  Therese  Donaldson,  Newark  to 
Alfred  S.  Carpenter,  "51.  Athens,  July  24. 
At  home:   Granville,  Ohio. 

Martina  Josten,  '55,  Athens,  to  Chestetv 
D.  Martin.  '54,  Cleveland,  Augu.st  21. 

Sidney  Heldman.  '54,  Marietta,  to 
Robert  N.  Nicholas.  '54,  Warren.  August 
15.  At  home;  28  Franklin  Ave,,  Athens, 
Ohio. 

LOIS   ANN    MOORE,    '54,    has   been   appointed 

home   service   adviser   in    Medina,   Ohio,   for   the 

Ohio    Fuel    Gas    Company.     She    will    be    known 

professionally  as  "Betty   Newton." 
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Nancy  Lri-:  Robinson.  "3?,  Lunihcrport, 
W.  Va.,  to  RoBKRT  Clark  Capfkl.  '52. 
Port  Washington,  August  21.  At  home:  458 
Woodlawn  Ave.,  Woodlawn  Apt.  2.  Zanes- 
ville. 

Elizablth  Ursiila  Si'it'R,  ".^2,  Hamilton 
to  Georci;  Bkresfori)  JAMMi;.  "50,  Cleve- 
land Heights,  August  21.  At  home:  74 
Sunnyside   Lane,  Worthington. 

Betty  Ann  McCroba,  '47,  Port  Clinton, 
to  Robert  O.  Redd,  Columbus.  Ohio.  Sep- 
tember .^. 

Jean  Kokinakes,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,  to 
John  GEORtiE  Poles.  '50,  Zanesville,  August 

21.  At  home:   Longacre  Garden  Apts.,  White 
Plains,   New  York. 

Edith  Carolyn  Cooper,  Rushtown,  to 
George  William  Fisher.  '50.  Minersville. 
June  13. 

Mary  Lou  Farnsworth,  Matamoras,  to 
Dlane  Dale  Pool.  '5  5.  Matamoras,  August 

22.  At  home:   Beverly.  Ohio. 

Barbara  Todd.  New  Plymouth,  to  William 
Kennard,   '54,  New  Plymouth.  June   27. 

Shirley  Ann  Cook.  '54,  Cortland  to 
Richard  Steele  Granfield.  '54,  Warren, 
June  19. 

Eleanor  Louise  Fixler.  '54,  Wadsworth 
to  John  Bard  Gibbs.  '54,  June  20.  At  home: 
1373  Michigan  St.,  Columbus. 

Helen  Marie  Foussekis  to  Richard  Reeb 
Perkins.   '52,  Hicksville,  September   18. 

Elizabeth  Louise  Anderson,  '52,  to 
Walfred  Mattson.  University  of  Cincinnati 
graduate,  January  23.  At  home:  277  Cal- 
houn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ruthann  Bush.  '52,  to  F.  Warren  Dee, 
Jr.,  on  June  26.  At  home:  3600  Carmona, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Barbara  Lee  Solomon.  '52.  Willoughby. 
to  Don  Loomis,  September  21.  At  home: 
51    E.    13th  Ave.,   Columbus. 

Janet  Ruth  Bond,  Belmont,  to  Lt.  Charles 
A.  Rice.  '54.  September  28. 

Margaret  Killian,  '54,  to  Paul  D. 
Wanstreet.  '54,  Pittsburgh,  June  27.  At 
home:    1821    Parkline  Dr.,   Pittsburgh. 

Martha  Rachor,  Baraboo,  Wisconsin,  to 
William  C.  Doody.  '49,  Lakewood.  At 
home:   1365  Clarence  Ave.,  Lakewood. 

Corrinne  Eshelman,  Niagara  Falls,  to 
Robert  E.  Hires.  '50.  At  home:  776  Engle- 
wood.  Kenmore  25,  N.  Y. 


Sunny  Dawn  to  James  H.  Brumbaugh. 
"43  and  Mrs.  Brumbaugh  (Margaret  Scott. 
'46),  Painesville,  January  6. 

Lois  Ann  to  Clair  E.  Berry.  '49  and 
Mrs.  Berry  (Mary  Hughes.  '50),  Athens, 
September  4. 

Stephen  Rice  to  Robert  L.  Williams. 
;47  and  Mrs.  Williams  (Ruth  A.  Wright. 
'46),   Cambridge,   Mass.,   June    10. 

Rebecca  Jane  to  Boyd  W.  Post.  '50  and 
-Mrs.   Post,   Friendship,  August   26. 

Lynn  Ann  to  Lt.  James  W.  Petrie.  '50 
and  Mrs.  Petrie  (Marilyn  Fox.  '52),  Akron, 
May  20. 


COVERING  THE  EARS  of  a  close  friend  Is 
Lorna  Beth  Barron,  daughter  of  Roger  Barron, 
'52,  and  Mrs.  Barron  (Marilyn  Hoon,  '50)  of 
Athens.  The  picture  was  taken  on  Lorie's  first 
birthday,   September   10. 


Dennis  Bruce  to  Donald  O.  Hedrick,  '50 
and  Mrs.  Hedrick,  Euclid,  August  27. 

Kerry  T.  to  Larry  Stewart.  '49,  and 
Mrs.  Stewart  (Barbara  Metcalfe.  '49). 
Cleveland,  May   26. 

Debra  Lynn  to  James  W.  Manship.  "50 
and   Mrs.   Manship,   Norwalk,   September    10. 

Melanie  Jean  to  Daniel  H.  Stright.  '49 
and   Mrs.   Stright,   Athens,   September  6. 

Robert  Stratton  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin 
Skydell,  (Carol  Feldherr.  '46),  Brmrwood, 
N.  J.,  August  30. 

Thomas  Harold  to  Harold  Snitch.  '50, 
and  Mrs.  Snitch  (Betty  Siek,  '51),  Cleve- 
land, July   14. 

John  Leslie  to  Don  E.  Purcell  and  Mrs. 
Purcell  (Margaret  Sayles),  Sandusky. 
September   15. 

Anne  Poling  to  Lt.  J.  H.  Branstitter. 
'52,  and  Mrs.  Branstitter  (Marilyn  Poling. 
'52),   September   26. 

John  Frederick  to  Wendell  N.  BreviER. 
'42,  and  Mrs.  Brewer  (Mary  Propp.  '40). 
Atwater,   September   2. 

Julia  Louise  to  John  W.  Stretch,  '45. 
and  Mrs.  Stretch  (Marian  Dane.  '46), 
Scotia,  N.  Y.,  August  16. 

Mary  Elizabeth  to  Jack  Pickering,  '51, 
and  Mrs.  Pickering  (Susan  Morrison.  "51), 
September  25. 

John  Albert  to  Albert  H.  Wert,  '5  3, 
and  Mrs.  Wert,  14  Wert  Court,  South  Fort 
Mitchell,  Ky.,  January  2. 

Joseph  Paul  to  Paul  E.  Brockert,  '48. 
and  Mrs.  Brockert  (Mary  Aten.  '51).  Tipp 
City,  September  17. 

Douglas  Hull  II  to  Douglas  H.  Steeb- 
NER.  '52,  and  Mrs.  Steebner  (Dolores  L. 
Winters.  '50).  Midland.  Pa,,  July  11. 

Steven  Howard  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Kail  (Gloria  Roth.  '47),  Jackson  Heights, 
N.  Y.,  August  10. 


Louis  Herbert  to  Si.LMEN  J.  Rosi;  '48. 
and  Mrs.  Ro.sc,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  September 
2(1. 

Ronald  Cantrell  to  Albert  E  A 
SciiuLTZ.  '49,  and  Mrs.  .Schultz.  Clcseland 
August   29. 

John  Thoniiis  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Bond  (Fi.oRiNci:  Hanna  '42),  Berea 
April   2. 

John  Charles  to  David  Neuhaus  "49  and 
Mrs.  Neuhaus  (Patricia  Van  Dame  ''46) 
Cleveland,  June  9. 

Candace  Lee  to  William  Snydi  r  "50 
and  Mrs.  Snyder,  (Jeanne  Cdii-  'ioi  Par- 
ma Hts.,  July  4. 

Kathryn  Jean  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Anderson  (Ella  Starin.  '48),  Cleveland 
June   13. 

Mary  Louise  to  James  Camellia,  '49  and 
Mrs.   Camellia,   Cleveland,  August   26. 

Stephanie  Ann  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Kice  (Mamie  Italianu  '5  2)  Wickliffc 
May  10. 

Susan  Jo  to  W.  H.  Mackin.  '52,  and  Mrs. 
Mackin    (Joan    Specht,    '50),    Euclid,    May 

David  Joseph  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Hodgdon  (Joan  Huck.  '42),  Bay  Village 
July  6. 

Linda  Lou  to  Richard  Filsinger  '^\  and 
Mrs.  Fil.singer  (Patricia  Kestir  '491  Wick- 
liffe,  August   18. 
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Howard  E.  Hendershott.  '18,  former 
OU  sports  star  and  a  well  known  Cleveland 
attorney,  died  September  10  at  Cleveland's 
University  Hospital.  Death  was  due  to  a 
heart  ailment.  Mr.  Hendershott,  one  of  the 
first  large  contributors  to  the  sesqui  scholar- 
ship fund,  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  son. 
a  daughter,  and   si.\  grandchildren. 

Herbert  G.  Rath,  '50,  assistant  football 
coach  at  John  Marshall  High  School  in 
Cleveland,  died  of  polio  September  6.  The 
former  Bobcat  gridder  was  in  the  hospital 
15  days  before  succumbing  to  the  disease. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  the  former  Joan 
Louise  Maseritz,  '49,  and  two  young  sons. 

Cletus  H.  Patterson,  '24,  owner  of  a 
Wellsville  construction  firm,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  September  16  in  Cambridge  where 
he  was  supervising  street  repair  work.  Fie 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  a 
daughter. 

Mary  Kahler.  "02,  died  September  13 
at  her  home  in  Athens.  A  member  of  the  OU 
English  Department  from  1911  to  1942.  she 
had  been  active  in  community  affairs  and 
traveled  extensively,  having  made  two  trips 
abroad. 

Carl  A.  Critchett.  '3D,  was  killed  Sep- 
tember 8  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  a 
a  pistol,  while  on  a  hunting  trip  at  Foote 
Lake,  Michigan. 

Lewis  E.  FTamlin.  '35,  president  of  Metal 
Working  Labricants,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  died 
August  6.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  LaVerne  Dreger,  '36,  and  a  daughter. 

Jesse  E.  White.  '25,  died  last  month  at 
Pomeroy.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  a  son,  and 
a  daughter. 


November,     1954 
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CUTLER  HALL 


UNIVERSITY  CENTER 


IT  IS  NOT  too  early  to  think  about  Christmas.  And 
for  a  Christmas  gift  with  real  meaning  for  ihat  OU 
graduate,  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than 
a  set  of  Ohio  University  Wedgwood. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL  Lincoln-shaped  plates  (103^  inches 
in  diameter)  each  bear  a  scene  from  the  campus  and 
an  official  OU  border  in  green  on  the  white  back- 
ground of  the  china. 

THE  PLATES  may  be  ordered  in  any  number  you  de- 
sire according  to  the  prices  on  the  coupon  below. 

ORDER  NOW  and  you  will  have  solved  ihe  Christ- 
mas shopping  problem  with  a  perfect  gift  of  lasting 
value. 


Please  send  me  the  following  plates  of  Ohio  University  Sesquicentennial  Wedgwood: 
Center  Scene  Number  Desired 

Alumni    Memorial    Auditorium  

Cutler    Hall  

Speech   and   Theatre   Building  

Chubb   Library  

University  Center  

Bryan  Hall  

The  price  of  each  plate  is  $3.    Add   30  cents  per  plate   for  handling  charges. 

Six  plates  may  be  purchased  at  the  rate  of  $2.?0  per  plate — $15.00  for  the  six   (plus 

$2.3.^  handling  charge). 
Mail  this  order  blank  to:    OU  FUND,  BOX   59i,  ATHENS,  OHIO 
Make    your    check    or    money    order    (no    cash,    please)    payable    to    THE    OHIO 
UNIVERSITY   FUND,   INC. 

Your   name 

^'iHir  address 


ALUMNI   MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM 


DESIGNS  AVAILABLE 

Bryan  Hall 

Cutler  Hall 

University  Center 

Edwin  Watts  Chubb  Library 

Alumni  Memorial  Auditorium 

Speech  and  Theater  Building 
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